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the World 


“QUEEN MARY I OF ENGLAND” 
By Hans Eworth (Flemish: 1540-1574) 
Included in the Mrs. Cooper Hewitt Sale at American Art Association-Anderson Galleries. 


See Article on Page 18. 
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THE CHRIST By GEORGE GREY BARNARD 


APRIL CALENDAR 


15 Vanderbilt Avenue 


2nd to 13th Sketches made on the Gaspe Peninsula, Canada and along the 
Maine Coast (Summer, 1934) by D. PUTNAM BRINLEY, A.N.A. 


2nd to 13th SAUL RASKIN—Portfolio of Twelve Drypoints, “The Prophets 


of Israel.”’ 


16th to May 4th American Sculptor—GEORGE GREY BARNARD 


Fifth Avenue Galleries 
22nd to May 4th Sculpture by STELLE ELKINS TYLER 


GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES 


15 VANDERBILT AVENUE New York City FIFTH AVENUE at 5lst STREET 


Grand Central Terminal Former Union Club Building 


[OPEN DAILY 9:30 A. M. TO 5:30 P. M. CLOSED ALL DAY SUNDAY] 
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SOME COMMENT ON THE NEWS OF ART 


More Egregiousness 


More egregiousness among officials,— 
and this time in Boston! 

The artists of that city were notified by 
the local retail code authority that they 
were “retailers,” and as such must help 
bear the expense of administering “their” 
code—one dollar each—or be cited for 
violation of NRA. 

None of the Boston artists could figure 
out how he was a “retailer,” to any 
greater extent than the poet who writes 
some stanzas and sells them, or the mu- 
sician who composes a song or a jazz 
tune. Those who could afford the dollar, 
rather than be “cited,” paid it. Others, 
not having it, couldn't. 

Gluyas Williams, cartoonist, started to 
write a letter of protest, but found it in- 
volved too much work. “So I sent a 
check instead, but it seems to me a man 
who creates the thing he sells cannot be 
called a merchant,” he said. John Hil- 
liard, illustrator, sent the fee, but won- 
dered if “they were going to establish a 
code for us and dictate the hours during 
which we may work and have inspira- 
tions.” 

This sort of thing, though it may be 
trivial, is a shame to the United States 
government. 

Out in Illinois, the courts have blocked 
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RAINS GALLERIES 


(RAINS AUCTION ROOMS, INC.) 
12 and 14 EAST 49th STREET, NEW YORK 
Wickersham 2-0220 


ON EXHIBITION APRIL 6 


MODERN ART 
Paintings, Drawings & Watercolors 


From the Estates of 
PASCIN 
GLENN O. COLEMAN 


and selections from the 


GEORGE S. HELLMAN 


Benton - Coleman - Courbet - Davies - Degas - Derain - Dufy 
Dupre - Gromaire - Hart - Kisling - Matisse - Modigliani 
Pascin - Picasso - Redon - Rouault - Utrillo - Whistler 


Public Sale: Friday Evening, April 12 at 8:15 


ETCHINGS OF THE MODERNS 
From the portfolio of a well-known collector 
PUBLIC SALE: THURSDAY EVENING, APRIL 11 at 8:15 


Sales conducted by MR. E. HAROLD L. THOMPSON 


By PEYTON BOSWELL 


the State’s onslaught on artists. The ef- 
fort to inflict on them the 2 percent 
Illinois occupational tax was checkmated 
when Circuit Judge Denis J. Normoyle 
issued an injunction restraining the State 
Director of Finance from assessing the 
tax. He ruled that art works are “‘in- 
tangible’’ property. 

This jurist’s name, spelled Denis, should 
be pronounced Daniel—‘‘a Daniel come 
to judgment.” 


Away With Billboards! 


England and the province of Quebec 
have set fine examples for the United 
States in the question of how to deal with 
artistic nuisances. England bans adver- 
tising ballyhoo from the air, and Quebec 
has passed a law taking billboards and 
posters off her highways before Dec. I, 
1935. 

The Quebec law is exactly the kind of 
regulation the United States should have. 
Perhaps the Congress at Washington has 
the authority to purge the “national” 
highways of unsightly billboards; and cer- 
tainly the states can regulate undesirable 
displays on all their roads. 5 

Not only are signboards to disappear 
on Quebec roads, but posters of all kinds, 
except those that are absolutely essential, 
will vanish, since the new law provides 


















THE GREAT ELM 


PICTURES FOR HOMES 


From the important canvas for over-mantel decoration 
to the water color or etching for less conspicuous 
places, the need of the home owner is taken care 
of in our new Consultant Service on American Art. 


Write for “Brochure H’—helpful on 
the problems of picture selection. 


MACBETH GALLERY 
11 East 57th Street 


that “‘poster” or “posters’’ mean “any 
printing, writing, drawing, painting, litho- 
graph or representation by any process 
whatsoever, placed so as to be seen by the 
public and used for notices, announce- 
ments, advertisements or publicity.” 

Exceptions are made in the case of 
notices required by law, posters issued 
by public authority, election posters, 
those to announce an agricultural exhi- 
bition, inscriptions in cemeteries, histori- 
cal inscriptions, direction or stop signs, 
telephone, telegraph or power warnings, 
and a few other minor cases. In cases 
of bungalow or tourist camp operators, 
the_law provides that one poster, not 
more than three feet long or two feet 
wide, may be put up. 

There is apparently no loophole for 
the escape of violators. Denial of owner- 
ship will not help those who have failed 
to remove posters from the roadside by 
Dec. |, since the law provides that the 
following persons shall be liable to fines: 
the owner, lessee or occupant of the 
ground on which the poster is erected; 
the person, firm or corporation for whose 
benefit the poster was erected; and the 
person, firm or corporation who or which 
undertook the erection of such poster for 
the benefit of another person, firm or 
corporation. 

If the General Federation of Women’s 
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Clubs, all the art associations, museums 
and other cultural organizations of the 
United States will concentrate on the fight 
against ugly signs, the issue can soon 
be settled. Art appreciation has grown 
apace in America, and not even the most 
hard boiled legislator can, in face of the 
opposition of the art world, yield to the 
protests of a billboard lobby. 





Collectors, et Cetera 


The Columbus “Citizen” printed an edi- 
torial entitled ‘Mellon's Millions,”’ written 
by Edward E. Evans. After expressing 
gratitude to Mr. Mellon for his gift to 
the American nation of a new gallery at 
Washington to house his famous $19,000,- 
000 collection, the ‘Citizen’ says: 

“How much more he might have pro- 
moted art-consciousness in America by 
buying the modest works of living artists 
as well as collecting the masterpieces of 


the dead.” 
Yes, Mr. 


if he were 


Mellon might have done this 
really a judge and a connois- 
seur of art, instead of being just a multi- 
millionaire willing to expend princely 
amounts for paintings and works of art 
by old masters approved by the consensus 
of connoisseurs through the centuries. 
Mr. Mellon, Mr. Huntington, Mr. Frick, 
could make no mistakes, since Art His- 
tory stood at one hand of them and Ac- 
cepted Connoisseurship at the other. 

But none of these gentlemen ever was 
selected as a member of a jury to pass 
upon contemporary art—and fortunately 
so. Few great American collectors have 
ever been capable of judging contem- 
porary art as the Florentines were able 
to judge the work of their age. With 
the Medieval Italian merchant princes, 
art was a part of their lives, it was vital 
to their business. With American multi- 
millionaires whose fortunes were derived 
from oil, steel, coal and transportation, 
art was a matter of pose and philanthropy. 

America needs more collectors like 
Duncan Phillips and Dr. Barnes, who be- 
long vitally to their own times. 





Duration of Enjoyment 


According to Dr. Frank Jewett Mather, 
Jr., Marquand Professor of Art and 
Archaeology, emeritus, at Princeton Uni- 
versity, and director of the Museum of 
Historic Art at Princeton, inspection of 
a painting or a statue becomes unenjoy- 
able after five minutes. 

Dr. Mather estimates that the opera 
and the stage, aided by intermissions, 
hold attention for two and a half hours; 
music for a half hour at a stretch or 
for three hours with intermissions; archi- 
tecture for a half hour, and literature for 
an indeterminate period. 

“Poetry or impassioned prose,” says 
Dr. Mather, ‘“‘moves us more readily, more 
deeply and for a longer space of unflag- 


[Continued on page 9] 
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“Girl at Pianc,” by Frederick C. Frieseke. Second Clark 
Prise of $1,500 and Corcoran Silver Medal. 


American art is leaving its gawky. adolescent 
stage and emerging into full-rounded maturity. 
This is the reaction of at least one critic, 
Dorothy Grafly of the Philadelphia Record, 
upon viewing the fourteenth biennial exhibi- 
tion of contemporary American paintings at 
the Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, 
until May 5. “Gone,” says Miss Grafly, “are 
the awkward compositional pauses, as if the 
artist were not sure of what he had to say; 
the flapper, in art as in life, is being relegated 
to the past.” 

The exhibition which brought such an en- 
couraging comment from this eminent critic 
constitutes the largest and perhaps the most 
representative and up-to-date showing of na- 
tive painting ever sponsored by the Corcoran. 
In line with the policy of the institution to 
accept all paintings deemed worthy by its jury 
and to give each canvas adequate hanging, 
four beautiful and perfectly lighted galleries 
never before used for a biennial have been 
utilized in addition to the usual space. There 
are 428 paintings by 353 artists, comprising 
for the most part works that measure up to 
the best of which these artists are capable. 
This might be due to the fact that the Cor- 
coran Biennial, unlike so many national ex- 
hibitions, does not spread its prize money over 
a long list of exhibitors but concentrates on 
four high prize stakes, aggregating $5,000—a 
reward that evidently draws the best from 
the artist. 

The jury that picked this year’s winners 
was composed of Jonas Lie, chairman, George 
Harding, Victor Higgins, Henry Lee McFee 
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and Richard E. Miller. The first William A. 
Clark prize of $2,000 and the Corcoran Gold 
Medal were awarded to Eugene Speicher for 
“ ‘Red’ Moore,” which Tue Arr Dicest se- 
lected for the cover of its lst December, 1934, 
issue. Speicher, born in Buffalo in 1883, won 
the second Clark prize in 1928 and is repre- 
sented in the Corcoran Gallery by his “Sara 
Rivers.” He was trained in Buffalo, New 
York and Europe, and has undoubtedly ex- 
erted a strong influence on the trend of con- 
temporary American art. 

Frederick Carl Frieseke, who employs the 
scintillant broken color theories of the Impres- 
sionists, won the second Clark prize of $1,500 
and the Corcoran Silver Medal with his “Girl 
at Piano.” Mr. Frieseke, who resides in France, 
won the fourth Clark prize in 1908 and the 
third Clark prize in 1928. He was born in 
Owosso, Michigan, in 1874, and obtained his 


| 
ART TO HEART TALKS 
By A. Z. KRUSE 


| In the majority of cases, a premature 
urge for display in the galleries exposes 
the artist’s pronounced lack of individu- 
ality of concept and succeeds, at best, in 
reflecting a confusion of influences from 
other painters. 

It is therefore better for the artist, 
in his formative period, to wait with his 
wares until both he and his work are 
a little grown up. How much more 
expedient it is to know whereof you 
speak, before you ask for an audience! 





Maturity of American Art Is Discerned at the Corcoran Biennial 





““*Red’ Moore,” by Eugene Speicher. Clark First 
Prise of $2,000 and Corcoran Gold Medal. 


art training at the Art Institute of Chicago 
and the Art Students League of New York, 
later studying in Paris under Laurens and 
Whistler. His paintings, “Peace” and “Dress- 
ing Room,” are in the Corcoran collection. 
The third Clark award of $1,000 and the 
Corcoran Bronze Medal went to Henry Matt- 
son for “The Beacon,” in which he depicts the 
surging power of gigantic water movement 
against an inexorable rock mass in the fore- 
ground. The lighthouse beacon and a tiny sail 
break the monotony of the water and earth. 
Mattson, born in Sweden in 1887 and a pupil 
of the Worcester Art Museum, is a leader of 
the Woodstock, N. Y., art colony. He is 
represented in the Phillips Memorial Gallery. 
The jury went to the Southwest to select 
a recipient ,for the fourth Clark prize of 
$500 and the Corcoran Honorable Mention— 
Kenneth M. Adams of Ranchos de Taos, New 
Mexico. His winning effort, “New Mexico 
Landscape,” shows an adobe house framed by 
two old Cottonwood trees, idealistically han- 
dled. Adams was born in Topeka, Kansas, in 
1897, and was a pupil of Andrew Dasburg. 
Dorothy Grafly in developing her theory of 
American maturity wrote in the Record: “The 
American blossoming has rubbed crude angles 
and raw edges from its art concept. Forms 
are full, round, sculptural, and even angles 
possess a tri-dimensional quality. The warmth 
of life thus expressed pervades alike figure com- 
position, landscape and still-life. 
“Tt is not at all improbable that the first 
symptoms of maturity ripened in the still- 
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“The Beacon,” by Henry E. Mattson. 


life, an informative and experimental phase of 
art through which Americans have worked 
through study and imitation of European 
contemporaries ioward an emotional idiom of 
their own. 

“So unmistakable is this idiom in, the Cor- 
coran Biennial that one is struck immediately 
by the homogeneity of expression against which, 
as background, individual creativeness stands 
out. 

“After years of imitation and adaption, the 
emergence of what may prove to be a na- 
tional emotional timbre is peculiarly satisfy- 
ing. Here is an art that one may feel as 
well as see. 

“Tf, in the first flush of its maturity, it is 
a trifle too well rounded; if it has sandpapered 
to softness a more rugged and edgey expres- 
siveness, one should remember that it is still 
young, and that seamy cynicism of age waits 
only for the passage of time. 

“While fine technical maturity has developed 
from laboratory experiment with French the- 
ories, the American idiom is not French. The 
comparative absence of abstractions (there 
may be half a dozen in an exhibition number- 
ing more than 400 canvases), and the decided 
emphasis upon figure compositions, reveals a 
trend toward the objective rather than the 
subjective. 

“Perhaps no single national salon in the 
country has demonstrated so conclusively the 
close knitting of innumerable influence strands. 
Consciously or unconsciously, American paint- 
ers, approaching art from opposite poles, have, 
over a period of years, been drawing closer to- 
gether until today differences between the 
right and the left wings are almost inconse- 
quential. A general mellowing process has 
drawn them toward each other, and the final 
issue is not what a man paints, but how well. 

“The curious unanimity of feeling thus pro- 
duced may be studied in the prize-winning 
canvases, all of which reveal a newly matured 
American awareness of form.” 

Miss Grafly then selects individual exhibi- 


tors to prove her point. “The maturity of 


American art,” she writes, “achieves satisfy- 
ing expression in Henry Lee McFee’s ‘Japanese 


Wrestler Resting.’ McFee’s fine feeling 
for color-molded form tends to substantiate the 
conviction that through experimentation with 


Third Clark Prize of $1,000 and 
Corcoran Bronze Medal. 


still-life American art has reached its maturity. 
McFee, himself, has traveled that path and 
has exerted formative power on American art 
youth generally. Many a still-life in the Bien- 
nial, including the satisfying composition by 
Robert Brackman, owes much to the McFee 
form concept . . . Mattson, McFee, Speicher, 
Brook—all drink deeply of the same emotional 
font 

“Perhaps to the Public Works of Art Pro- 
ject America owes a broader interest in her 
own artists. The East is no longer isolated 
from the West. Both meet in the galleries of 
the Corcoran, not as opposites, but surpris- 
ingly as brothers. 

“The Western feeling communicates itself to 
many landscapes, including the honorable men- 
tion canvas, and to the vivid land-form com- 
position by Ernest L. Blumenschein. Walter 
Ufer, with more than a trace of illustration, 
contributes a sunlit desert conversation be- 
tween Indian riders, while Maymard 
Dixon in ‘Earth Knower’ digs deeper, relating 
the Indian to the soil of which he is so in- 
exorably part... 

“Differences in the concept of form run a 
gamut as great in contrast as that existing be- 
tween an El Greco and a Bouguereau. Fol- 
lowing El] Greco are two Americans, Franklin 
C. Watkins and Peppino Mangravite; while 
Bouguereau is uppermost in such a nude as that 
by William M. Paxton. 

“The abstract motif, rare in the Biennial, is 
developed either from still-life or landscape. 
Olive Rush uses parts of a broken pitcher for 
design theme; Hugh Breckenridge resorts to the 
coler fire of landscape; Karl Knaths to objects 


two 


Emil Jacques’ Exhibition 

Fifty-six oils by Prof. Emil Jacques of the 
University of Notre Dame have just been 
shown at the Howard University Gallery of 
Art, Washington, D. C., following their ex- 
hibition at the Smithsonian Institution. Re- 
ligious paintings, figures and landscapes are 
represented. 

Particular interest has been aroused by Prof. 
Jacque’s triptych whose divisions are “The 
Queen of Heaven,” “Men Saints,” and “Wo- 
men He is now executing a series 
of nine murals for St. Mary’s Cathedral in 
Portland, Ore. 


Saints.” 


“New Mexico Landscape,” by Kenneth M. Adams. 
Clark Prize of $500 and Honorable Mention. 


suggesting harvest, and Stuart Davis to those 
associated with docks. 

“It is significant that the maturing American 
idiom is found not in choice of subject mat- 
ter, but in quality of emotion. The American 
scene, vaunted as salvation for our art not so 
long ago, grows less insistent. Not what a 
man sees with his eyes, but what he feels now 
provides material for distinctive creation.” 

Edward Alden Jewell of the New York Times 
agrees with Miss Grafly on the quality of the 
Corcoran Biennial. “The average with re- 
spect to quality is unusually high this year,” 
he wrote. “The present may safely be called 
the best biennial, every thing considered, that 
the Corcoran has ever assembled. It is thor- 
oughly representative of the work, both con- 
servative and progressive, that is being done 
by American artists today. The jury went 
about its arduous task of selection, not with 
the idea of placing emphasis upon any one 
of the ‘camps,’ but simply with the hope that 
the result of its distributions might be an in- 
telligently presented ‘cross-section. . . . In 
spite of the fact that many familiar paintings 
are on hand, the beinnial this year wears, un- 
arguably, a look of freshness. Strolling through 
these galleries with an eye focused for general 
appraisal, one cannot but acknowledge that 
American art today is in a very vigorous state 
of health.” 

Leila Mechlin, critic of the Washington Star, 
found represented in the’ Biennial all the amaz- 
ing trends that have made their appearance 
in American art in the past two decades: “Wide 
divergence in style and ideal is to be noted 
in this exhibition. The gamut runs from the 
most conservative to the extreme. We have 
here the abstract and the real, works by the 
innovators who think they are breaking new 
paths, and by those who are steadfastly fol- 
lowing tradition. It is a very interesting and 
thought-provoking display. Great changes have 
come over the face of painting in the last 
double decade in this, as well as other coun- 
tries. At first they came slowly, but in the 
last few years they seem to have rushed upon 
us with bewildering speed. These changes are 
all reflected in this current exhibition and here, 
better than elsewhere, they may be analyzed 
and studied. Here one may not only gain 
acquaintance with present-day trends, but trace 
them to their source or sources.” 
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U. S. Projects 


The most important work which yet has 
fallen to the Painting and Sculpture Section of 
the Procurement Division of the Treasury De- 
partment, offspring of the P. W. A. P., is the 
decoration of the Justice and Post Office De- 
partment buildings in Washington, calling for 
an expenditure of $170,128. The two build- 
ings are to be treated as one project, and the 
painting and sculptural decorations in them 
have been divided into 22 painting units and 
10 sculpture units. These involve the naming 
of 22 painters and 10 sculptors to carry out 
the work. As a result of voting by the spe- 
cial advisory committee to the Painting and 
Sculptor Section the following artists have been 
selected: Painters—Thomas Benton, George 
Biddle, John Steuart Curry, Rockwell Kent, 
Leon Kroll, Reginald Marsh, Henry Varnum 
Poor, Boardman Robinson, Eugene Savage, 
Maurice Sterne and Grant Wood. Sculptors— 
Paul Manship and William Zorach. 

These selections were arrived at by having 
each member. of the committee furnish the 
names of 22 painters and 10 sculptors in the 
United States who in his opinion were best 
fitted to carry out the decoration of the two 
buildings. A large number of artists through- 
out the country received one or more votes. 
This resulted in the group named above stand- 
ing out, each receiving at least two more votes 
than any of the other artists mentioned. No 
member of the committee was eligible. The 
remaining 11 paintings and 8 sculptural com- 
missions will be decided by limited competi- 
tions, to which all artists who received votes 
of the Advisory Committee will be invited. In 
addition, a group of painters and sculptors will 
be added who, in the opinion of the Section, 
are entitled to this privilege. Each competing 
artist will shortly receive detailed information 
of conditions. 

The Advisory Committee: John S. Ankeney, 
C. L. Borie, Jr., Homer S. Cummings, F. A. 
Delano, William A. Delano, James A. Farley, 
Robert Harshe, Walter S. Heil, Anna Hyatt 
Huntington, Bancel LaFarge, Henry Allen Moe, 
Charles Moore, William Milliken, C. Powell 
Minnegerode, ‘Ernest Peixotto, Duncan Phillips, 
Henry Schnakenberg, Eugene Speicher, Justice 
Harlan F. Stone, Francis H. Taylor and Wil- 
liam Wehle. Messrs. Cummings, Farley and 
F. A. Delano as ex-officio members had no 
vote. To assist in judging the competitions 
the following have been asked to act on ad- 
visory juries: Painting—Ernest Peixotto, 
president of the Society of Mural Painters; 
Jonas Lie, president of the National Academy 
of Design; and Bancel LaFarge, Eugene 
Speicher and Henry Schnakenberg, — painters. 
Sculpture—Anna Hyatt Huntington, Paul Man- 
ship, Maurice Sterne and William Zorach. 

Almost as a prophecy of forthcoming bit- 
terness, controversy and jealousy come these 
sentences at the conclusion of the official an- 
nouncement: “It is inevitable in matters of 
artistic taste that differences of opinion will 
arise. It should be pointed out that in making 
these selections the members of the Advisory 
Committee, the staff of the Painting and Sculp- 
ture Section, and the architects of the build- 
ings, were guided by their knowledge of the 
artists in this country who in their opinion were 
Particularly fitted to produce the best art of 
the kind required for the decoration of these 
buildings. In the case of painting the work 
consists of large decorative panels, in the case 
of sculpture, figures.” 

_ The Section of Painting and Sculpture is 
issuing a bulletin which will appear periodically, 
giving information about the projects the sec- 
tion expects to initiate and listing the oppor- 
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Boston Museum Acquires a ‘Monk’ by Manet 





“Monk in Prayer,’ by Edouard Manet. 


The Boston Museum has rurchased from the 
Marie Sterner Galleries, New York, a large 
painting by Edouard Manet, who, although 
he never painted in the technique of Impres- 
sionism, was the man who gave the original 
urge to that movement. Portraying a brown- 
robed monk kneeling in prayer against a steely 
gray background, this painting, measuring 48 
by 58 inches, was done in 1863-1865, a period 
during which many painted Spanish themes. 
The monk is a dark swarthy character. His 
hair is cut in the typical monk’s fashion, cir- 
cular and somewhat resembling a black cap. 
This painting came from the collection of Dr. 
Jacques Emil Blanche in Paris, where it had 
remained since it was acquired from Manet. 

Manet’s art was the link that bound the 
realism of Courbet to the new technique of 


Monet. Coming at a time when the classicism 
of Ingres and the romanticism of Delacroix 
had equally fulfilled themselves and were now 
hardening into academies, Manet’s breaking 
away inaugurated the greatest turn ever taken 
in Occidental art. Although Courbet, peasant- 
born radical, had left both movements to form 
a school of so-called realism, Manet’s upheaval 
was the final stroke against “angel painting.” 
The essence of Manet’s technique, however, 
was not new. Admiration for Velasquez, Goya 
and Frans Hals can be found in his work, as 
well as the influence of his associates and fol- 
lowers, which is evident in his later paintings. 
He did not break up his color as did the rest 
of the Impressionists, but delighted in painting 
in broad simple masses. clearly and firmly, with 


more emphasis on light than shade. 











tunities offered to painters and sculptors in 
the adornment of those buildings which come 
within its scope. The first number contains 
much of interest to the art world. 

Generally speaking, the work of the Section 
is to select painters and sculptors to decor- 
ate post offices, court houses, hospitals and 
other Federal buildings all over the coun- 
try. The projects are divided into two classes: 
those involving the expenditure of less than 
$5,000 for art; and those involving the ex- 
penditure of more than $5,000. Further, it is 
planned to treat the smaller buildings as local 
projects, and the larger, more imposing struc- 
tures as national projects. In the case of 
the former, the Section will have in mind the 
possibility of employing artists living in the 


locality. Local advice in the selection of artists 
will be sought. For the great national projects 
all artists, wherever they may reside, will be 
eligible, and national art figures will be in- 
vited to act as advisers. 

The whole success and future of the plan 
lies in the willingness of the individual artist 
to do his best work for his government. The 
foreword to the bulletin, written by C. J. 
Peoples, director of procurement, contains this 
significant paragraph: “It has been said that, 
among the reasons why Florentine painting 
reached such heights, one was that the firm, 
critical standard of those who ordered work 
was such that no artist dared to do a mediocre 
painting or piece of sculpture. Another was 
[Continued on page 29] 
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Grosz’ “American Scene” Is Not Flattering 
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“First Night Audience,’ by George Gross. 


America as seen through the satirical eyes 
of George brilliant German artist, is 
the subject of a large exhibition of water colors 
at Alfred Stieglitz’s “An American Place,” New 
York, through April 14. Considered the great- 
est living satirist, Grosz apparently has been 
wandering around the park, the shops and the 
streets, notebook in hand, making notes for 
the caustic comments that fill his exhibition 
with more than interesting bits of Americana. 
He has stopped at restaurant windows, to 
watch the white-hatted chef slice one of the 
many superb hams on view, he has visited in 
Harlem and has gotten some peculiarly sym- 
pathetic studies of the negroes dressed in their 
finest. Grosz has even crept into the office 
of the sheriff, who with gleaming badge sits 
at his desk, staring at certain evidence, a 
bloody ear, several fingers and a gun. 

American men, as Grosz sees them, always 
seem to be thinking licentious thoughts, and 
the Amcrican women look as. though they 
were expecting most anything to happen. 
Thomas Craven in his “Men of Art” made the 
remark that Grosz “does not rave over our 
beautiful girls. The girls do not look so lovely 
when he has finished with them: he brings out 
certain characteristics which American men 
discover after marriage.” Socialites, as may 
be noted in the above “First Night Audience,” 
do not escape the rapier-like thrusts made by 
Grosz. Unafraid of bourgeois feelings, the 
artist spares not the well-groomed set. In- 


Grosz, 


stead he sees beyond the beauty expert’s crea- 
tions and paints woman as he sees her, ghastly 
under her make-up and guilty of having a 
mind and intent—Oh, well— 

Grosz came to America in 1932 to teach at 
the Art Students League. That move was 
greeted with severe criticism, and the resigna- 
tion of John Sloan who favored Grosz. This 
evolved columns of newspaper comment. When 
Grosz did arrive—a quiet, industricus and 
kindly man—the students were shamed into 
silence and settled down to work under the 
guidance of an artist who was deeply inter- 
ested in showing them how to think as well 
as to work. He has taken out his first citizen- 
ship papers and intends to make his home 
here. Books of his drawings were burned on 
Hitler’s bonfires and he has been held up by 
the Nazis as a horrible example. Paintings 
and drawings have been stolen from dealers. 
The French, on the other hand, use his work 
as propaganda against the Germans. 

Remembering the days when the Mexican 
satirist Marius de Zayas started tongues wag- 
ging 20 or more years ago at Stieglitz’s old 
“291” with his merciless onslaughts on notables 
of that time, Marsden Hartley, American paint- 
er, wrote in the present catalogue: “George 
Grosz now comes along with much the same 
intensified vision—but with something perhaps 
less intellectual, something more animalistic in 
attack, for Grosz is not a compiler of society 
manners, he is compiler of common weakness 


The Tide Turns 


Evidence that there may be a turn in the 
flow of art treasures from Europe to America, 
has appeared in the public press of late. The 
latest painting to book return passage across 
the Atlantic is “St. Eustace” by the Venetian 
artist Vittcre Carpaccio. This painting, for 
which the late Otto H. Kahn is said to have 
paid $250,000, is reported to have been sold 
by the Mogmar Art Foundation, a corporation 
of the Kahn family, to Baron H. Thyssen of 
Tessino, Switzerland. It was reproduced in the 
15th May, 1933, issue of THe Art Dicest, 
when it was included in Chicago’s great Cen- 
tury of Progress Art Exhibition. 

Since the death of Mr. Kahn and the sale 
of his mansion at 1100 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, the rumor has persisted that a number 
of the- large paintings, tapestries and other 
works of art that were not wanted by members 
of the family for their homes have been placed 
on the market. Before Mr. Kahn bought the 
Carpaccio painting it belonged to the Vernon- 
Wentworth family of Wentworth Castle, York- 
shire, England. It was painted between 1490 
and 1500, or about the time Carpaccio was 
doing his series illustrating the “Story of St. 
Ursula,” now in the Academy at Venice. 

Previous to the publishing of the Kahn an- 
nouncement had appeared the news that Clar- 
ence H. Mackay had sold to the National Gal- 
lery in London seven panels of the series of 
nine by Sassetta depicting the life of St. 
Francis. Mr. Mackay’s selling price is re- 
ported as ranging anywhere between $200,000 
and $500,000. Both the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, of which Mr. Mackay was formerly a 
trustee, and the Henry Clay Frick Collection 
were given opportunities to bid on the seven 
panels. As is so often the rule, Mr. Mackay 
has refused to confirm the sale of these panels. 
He is also silent on the persistent rumor that 
he was breaking up his collection. 

The news of these two sales follows fast on 
the announcement that J. P. Morgan had sold 
six of the most important paintings he had 
inherited from his father to American collec- 
tors and museums for $1,500,000 and would 
offer his world-famous collection of miniatures 
at auction in London late this Spring. Taken 
as a unit, these sales tend to confirm the feel- 
ing that either the “old guard” of American 
collectors is losing interest in art, or that 
American financiers, worried about happenings 
in Washington, are “unloading” in the fear 
that President Roosevelt cannot much longer 
hold in check the inflationists of his party. 


in every-day man and woman, by means of 
hyper-sophistication resulting from the com- 
plete civilization that is common, or once was, 
to the average European mind . . . If Grosz 
is perhaps kinder in these American satires 
than he was in his ‘scalpel-like incisions into 
the coarse flesh-crust of obtuse aind vulgar 
humanity as he knew it in Berlin, there is 
doubtless a reason, for Grosz likes us, he en- 
tertains the hope of being one of us and all of 
our droll behavior is to him fresh with vital 
energy.” 

Edward Alden Jewell of the New York 
Times wrote: “The same searching eye that 
proved ruthless in the past has looked upon 
Americans and found them vulnerable. At 
the same time, it may be felt that there is 
nothing essentially American about most of 
these new victims. Only when the scene shifts 
to Harlem do we encounter types that could 
be called distinguishable from those of the 
Continent. But as sidelights on the great 
inclusive human comedy, all or most of these 
papers reveal a talent of acidulous power and 
insight”. 
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Exhibit of African Negro Art Shows Influence on Moderns 


- — * 


“Pahouine Venus.” Gabu Region. 
Collection of Louis Carre, Paris. 


African Negro art, assembled by James John- 
son Sweeney, an authority on the subject, has 
been superbly installed at the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, New York, to remain until May 19. 
Against a background of dead white these 600 
objects, selected from leading European and 
American art collections, are arranged with 
ample space around them, so that the idols and 
masks may be seen without conflicting with 
the glass display cases of smaller objects. So 
well assembled is the collection that on one of 
the upper floors an entire wall is given to a 
single head. Most prevalent in this assemblage 
of strange tribal art, which includes sculptured 


figures, masks and ornaments in wood, bronze 
and gold, are small wooden figures known as 
fertility: idols with elongated torsos and squat 
legs. 

An exotic note of religious symbolism is 
found throughout the exhibition. Stress is 
laid upon the sculpture in wood, which has had 
so much influence on modern artists. It is 
impossible to estimate the age of the objects, 
for those in wood, due to the perishable na- 
ture of the material and the omniverous white 
ants of Africa, may not be more than 200 or 
300 years old, while some of the metal- and 
ivory objects may precede the 16th century. 
Ceremonial masks are numerous and _ these 
show a wide variety of expression, some with 
grotesque characteristics and others with more 
naturalistic treatment. The household uten- 
sils are of interest, as well as the evil-looking 
weapons and small bronzes of turtles, crocodiles 
and human figures, comparable to the art of 
highly developed eastern civilizations. 

As Mr. Sweeney points out in the catalogue, 
most Negro art has a religious significance, be- 
longing to the cult of ancestor worship preva- 
lent among African tribes. However, the show 
is not to emphasize the tribal element ex- 
cept as it lends value to the sculpture. “We 
need never hope to plumb its expression fully,” 
says Mr. Sweeney. “Nevertheless, it no longer 
represents for us the mere untutored fumbl- 
ings of the savage. Nor, on the other hand, 
do its picturesque or exotic characteristics blind 
us any longer to its essential plastic seriousness, 
moving dramatic qualitities, eminent crafts- 
manship and sensibility to material, as well 
as to the relationship of material with form and 
expression.” 

Savage influence such as may be found in 
modern art may be traced in this huge display 
of primitive art. The artistic activity of the 
savage sprang from fantasy and magic, which 
produced forms at once abnormal and decora- 
tive. In modern art the same original truth 
may be found which is the soul of religious 
art. “The art of the primitive negro,” con- 





Duration of Enjoyment 
[Continued from page 4] 

ging enjoyment than any of the other 
arts... . The very brevity of the enjoy- 
ment of painting and sculpture means 
that we can pack into an hour in any 
good art museum more variety and in- 
tensity of aesthetic experience than we 
can gain from many hours spent with 
any other art.” 

All of this being true, The Art Digest 
would add a thought on longevity. What 
is there in music, drama, or poetry which 
survives like painting or sculpture—like 
the Sung paintings of old China, em- 
bodiments of the eternal contemplation 
of the soul of man, or like the sculptured 
Scribe of old Egypt, or that most beau- 
tiful portrait in the world, Nefertiti, mate 
of Akenaten. 


Plow Em U nder? 


A writer signing himself ‘‘Paintbrush,” 
but whom we suspect of being no other 
than J. Eliot Enneking, breaks into the 
Boston “Traveler” under the title of 
“Plow Under Art Like Cotton and 
Wheat?” 

This headline suggests something that 
might not be at all bad. If under the 





New Deal, the government can reward 
the farmer for not raising wheat or hogs, 
and the cotton grower for plowing under 
his fibre crop, why should not the artist 
be rewarded for not painting pictures? 

The thing is not utterly unreasonable. 
If the artist is paid for not painting, and 
the sculptor for not sculpting, and either 
of them still feels an overpowering urge 
to create, they can turn  bootleggers. 
Illegal masterpieces! What a thrill they 
would provide to the collector,—the same 
sort of thrill which Scotch provided to the 
connoisseur in the good old Prohibition 
days. 





“Figure of Man.’ British Nigeria. Lent 
by Kunstergewerbe Museum, Zurich. 


tends Mr. Sweeney, “in its mastery of aesthet- 
ic forms, sensitiveness to materials, freedom 
from naturalistic imitation and boldness of 
imagination, parallels many of the ideals of 
modern art. We find many characteristics of 
Epstein’s work and that of several other mod- 
ern sculptors and painters such as Picasso, 
Modigliani and Brancusi, that point to their 
respect for African art ... The art of Negro 
Africa is a sculptor’s art. As a sculptural tra- 
dition in the last century it has no rival. It 
is as sculpture we should approach it.” 

The first American exhibition of African art 
was held in 1914 at Alfred Stieglitz’s “291.” 


Belling, Exile 


Rudolph Belling, noted German modern 
sculptor, whose opposition to the Nazi con- 
trol of art caused him to become a refugee 
from his native land, will exhibit at the Annot 
School of Art, New York, during April. Ar- 
ranged with the co-operation of the Weyhe 
Galleries, the exhibition will include eleven 
pieces in bronze, wood, iron and plaster, as 
well as photographic enlargements of his bas- 
reliefs for public buildings. Belling, now a 
member of the faculty of the Annot School 


of Art, will teach at the Westport Summer 
School. 
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Tribute Is Paid to Classical and Whimsical Art of Burroughs 





“June,” by Bryson Burroughs. 


Bryson Burroughs (1868-1934), as may be 
seen in a collection of paintings and drawings 
assembled as a memorial exhibition at the 
Metropolitan Museum through May 5, in- 
vested classic tales with the same lively spirit 
which must have animated their original tell- 
ing, rather than the stiff, soulless treatment 
which is characteristic of most academic por- 
trayals. Homage is paid the Metropolitan’s 
former curator of paintings in the publication 
of a special catalogue. 

The time-worn myths were points of de- 
parture for Burroughs, who gave his capricious 
fancy free rein, and whose concern was to 
match a lyric theme with an equally lyric 
document in form and color. So compelling 


= 
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Courtesy of Metropolitan Museum, 


is he that quaint anachronisms are realized 
only upon afterthought, bearing out his con- 
tention that the classic spirit is as much alive 
today as ever, for the whims of human be- 
havior are timeless. 

To say that Burroughs fashioned his style 
upon the work of Puvis de Chavannes is but 
partially true, although the younger man lis- 
tened with respect to the criticisms which the 
aged master made of his canvases. There are, 
indeed, similarities in palette and composition, 
but the style of Burroughs has a warmth and 
humanism essentially his own. The accom- 
panying reproductions illustrate his treatment 
of classic and of contemporary subject matter. 

No trace of uncertainty in drawing or com- 
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“The Age of Gold,” by Bryson Burroughs. Courtesy of Metropolitan Museum. 





position clouds the finality of Burroughs’ work. 
Like Minerva, the pictures seem to have sprung 
full grown from the brain of their creator. His 
work possesses a finish in harmony with his 
classic themes, but they escape mere antiqua- 
rianism through the focus of his whimsicality. 
Forbes Watson has written: “Instead of re- 
hashed heroics, he gave us his own gently 
humcrous versions of the old tales, not cari- 
catures but delicately witty fantasies. In his 
hands the classic themes were not hackneyed 
because they were devoid of pomposity.” 

In the Museum’s Bulletin Harry B. Wehle 
says: “Not only the settings of his tales but 
the personages likewise are often curiously fa- 
miliar and American, recognizable despite their 
classic garments or lack of garments. Their 
belongings too are in some cases faintly fa- 
miliar, as that schooner at Naxos or the strip 
of one-inch gauze bandage for Eurydice’s snake 
bite. But why not? Demonstrable anachron- 
ism we seldom find, and certainly when we find 
it, in whatever degree, there is intention be- 
hind it. For Bryson Burroughs was playful 
whenever one ceased to expect it and was 
ready to tease whenever things threatened to 
grow solemn.” 

When he assumed the post as curator of 
paintings at the Metropolitan Museum in 1906, 
Burroughs continued to devote half of each 
day to his own painting. It is regretted by 
many of his admirers that the present tide of 
interest in mural decoration did not in his 
life-time give fuller scope to such talents as 
are revealed in the frescoes at the Century 
Association and the residence of Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry Harkness Flagler in New York. 

Burroughs thoroughly enjoyed his difficult 
task at the Metropolitan and had the satis- 
faction of realizing his desire to secure for 
the collection coveted works of Poussin, Breu- 
ghel, Mantegna and Van Eyck in addition to 
rounding out a representative cross-section of 
the world’s painting. His colleague, William 
M. Ivins, Jr., pays tribute: “The task of 
helping modestly and without noise or egoism 
to create a great public collection, he car- 
ried out in such a way as to earn the reputa- 
tion of being one of the greatest civil servants 
that the cause of art has ever known in this 
country.” 








Museum Gets Academy Works 


The Metropolitan Museum ‘has acquired two 
paintings from the 110th annua! exhibition of 
the National’ Academy of Design. “Cape 
Anne” by Leon Kroll, the canvas that won 
the Altman prize of $1,000 for landscape, was 
purchased through the Hearn Fund. “Menem- 
sha Bight” by Jonas Lie, president of the 
Academy, was acquired by exchange for “Blue 
Heron Lake,” a painting by Mr. Lie which the 
museum bought in 1932. 

Pronounced “outstanding works” in the 
Academy’s annual, these paintings constitute 
interesting additions to the Metropolitan’s col- 
lection of paintings by living Americans. Lie 
and Kroll are now each represented by two 
paintings in the Metropolitan. In 1932 the 
museum bought Kroll’s small portrait, “Nita 
Reading.” Since 1914 the museum has owned 
“The Conquerors—Culebra Cut,” one of a 
series of Panama Canal subjects by Mr. Lie. 
“Cape Ann,” which was reproduced in the last 
issue of Tue Art Dicest, is typical of the 
brushwork of Mr. Kroll, who is known chiefly 
for his poetic compositions of figures in land- 


“riety aoe, 
scave. “Menemsha Bight” is considered one 


of Lic’s best canvases. 
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Italian Inertia 


Under the auspices of the Italian Govern- 
ment, a collection’ of 80 paintings by 29 con- 
temporary Italian artists is making a circuit 
tour of the Pacific Coast. Opening at the 
California Palace of the Legion of Honor in 
San Francisco, the collection went next to the 
Los Angeles Museum and is now being ex- 
hibited at the Portland (Ore.) Art Association, 
until April 25. Assembled in Rome by Dario 
Sabatello and Franco Montanri, the exhibition 
is composed predominantly of figure paintings, 
there being but 10 landscapes and 14 still lifes. 

The reception accorded Il Duce’s artists was 
decidedly cool. “The general public has turned 
‘thumbs down’ on modern art in general and 
Italian modern art in particular,” to quote 
Alma May Cook of the Los Angeles Herald 
and Express. Although proponents used such 
phrases as “sculpturesque painting” and “mar- 
velous composition,” to describe the exhibits, 
gallery visitors and critics were outspoken in 
voicing their disapproval. 

Junius Cravens, critic of the San Francisco 
News, saw in both the figure paintings and still 
lifes a marked revival of classicism. “Much of 
it,” says Mr. Cravens, “is a cockeyed sort 
of classicism, bent all haywire under the bur- 
den of rather soggy cold scraps left over from 
the feast of modern French -istics and -isms, 
but still recognizable as classicism. 

“Many people are more curious to know 
what effect Il Duce may have had on Italian 
art than they are about its quality. With just 
what governmental influences Italian art as a 
whole may have been impregnated it is not 
for me to say, but, as far as the Palace exhibi- 
tion is concerned, I should be more inclined 
to suspect Giorgio de Chirico than Il Duce. 
Not that the walls are overrun with little 
Chiricos. It is Chirico’s shadow that one feels 
rather than his blood. 

“The predominant family resemblance is 
probably more nearly traceable to Picasso than 
to Chirico. 

“The nude male figure appears as frequent- 
ly as does the female throughout the exhibition, 
and those of both sexes are, generally speaking, 
characteristically attenuated—classicism gone 
Picasso or vice versa. 

“While the show as a whole may leave one 
rather cold, and not a little puzzled, it con- 
tains some exceptionally interesting works. For- 
tunately each artist is represented by more 
than one painting. There is almost no bright 
color, comparatively little ultra-modernism, 
and, with the exception of one of Chirico’s 
five canvases, no abstractions. 

“Pirandello may not be the best painter of 
the lot, but his is an outstanding personality. 
His largest canvas, which represents some fig- 
ures on a stairway, is a strong piece of work 
—though it is annoying to see detached hands 
and feet wandering around in futuristic fash- 
ion, and for no good reason, in an otherwise 
Naturalistic painting. Another canvas of some 
absurd fat men bathing in a waterfall is a 
thoroughly unbeautiful but ‘swell’ piece of 
messy painting. His still life, ‘Objects,’ runs 
a grand gamut of grays which mean prac- 
tically nothing. 

“None of the Italians have lingered over the 
niceties of still life painting—except Janni, 
who paints too prettily, and Severini, whose 
baroque is meticulously ornate. Marandi’s still 
life of some nondescript junk is as sketchy as 
Pirandello’s, but less beautiful.” 

That Cravens was far from impressed by the 
work of contemporary Italians was shown by 
his concluding remark: “The Capogrossi can- 
Vases are pleasingly decorative and nicely exe- 
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Kronberg’s Ballet Girls Are Seen Again 


Te, 


“Dancer in Blue,” by Louis Kronberg. 


Louis Kronberg, sometimes described as the 
“American Degas,” is holding an exhibition of 
paintings of ballet girls and stage performers 
at the John Levy Galleries, New York, until 
April 13. This show follows his election as a 
member of the National Academy of Design, 
announced in the last issue of Tue Art Dicest. 
In January he exhibited his work at the Guild 
of Boston Artists, in the city where he began 
his life and career. 

In Kronberg’s current exhibition there are 
several Spanish subjects, which he found on 
his recent tour to Granada. Retiring to the 
mountain region called “Scare Monte,” the 
artist found the natiye gypsies particularly 
interesting, and he has painted them with 
more force than is noted in his ballet canvases. 
As _ professional performers, these dancers 
possess grace and vitality, which Kronberg has 


cuted. But they strike the note of monotony 
and inertia which characterizes the major part 
of the collection.” 

William Preston Harrison, a leading ex- 
ponent of modernism in conservative Los 
Angeles, is heading a movement to purchase 
one of the exhibits, “After the Bath,” by 
Carlo Carra, through public subscription. Mr. 
Harrison, whose gift of a collection of mod- 


ern paintings is one of the glories of the Los’ 


Angeles Museum, has offered the first $100 
toward such a fund. 


transferred to his canvas. Although slightly 
reminiscent of the work of Robert Henri, they 
make a colorful addition to his interesting dis- 
play. 

The atmospheric intensity of Kronberg’s 
paintings is not accidental, but the result of 
years of study and observation. As a boy he 
was always keenly interested in the stage, and 
used to collect theatrical. posters and copy 
them assiduously. Since then he has painted 
many of the great personalities of the stage. 
At one time he traveled with Richard Mans- 
field, painting him as he appeared in his vari- 
ous roles. During his student years in Paris 
he was a frequent attendant at the opera and 
the ballet. and painted many of the famous 
dancers of Paris. In Seville he spent much 
of his time at the great Ortero’s school of 
the ballet, studying the dancers. 








Italian Paintings Coming 

Paintings by contemporary Italian artists, 
now on view at the Quadriennale Exhibition 
in Rome, will be brought to the Casa Italiana, 
Columbia University, as the first stop of an 
American tour, according to an announcement 
of Marguerite Stern, assistant to Prof. Giusep- 
pe Prezzolini, director of the Casa. Selection 
of the paintings to be shipped from Italy will 
be made by Felice Carena, dean of the Floren- 
tine Academy~ of Arts, and Arturo Loria, 
Florentine novelist. 
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Pascin; Coleman, in Auction of Modern Art 





“Reclining Nude,” 


The Rains Galleries, New York, will sell at 
auction, the evening of April 12, paintings, 
water colors and drawings from the estates of 
the late Jules Pascin and the late Glenn O. 
Coleman, two well-known figures in the modern 
art world, whose works since their tragic 
deaths have acquired added appreciation be- 
cause of the highly personal talent these two 
artists possessed, and the scarcity of their 
representative works. Both were carried off 
in their prime—Pascin by his own hand in 
Paris, and Coleman of a mouth infection in 
New York. Also included in this exhibition, 
which starts April 6, will be selections of 
modern art from the private collection of 
George Hellman, a talented writer as well as 
a connoisseur of critical taste. 

In the best Pascin manner—a manner that 
can always be identified as Pascin’s own— 
are the beautiful “Reclining Nude” and a 
number of important drawings and water col- 


by Jules Pascin. 


ors by this artist. Two canvases of the New 
York scene of the type wherewith Coleman 
gained his fame are to be found among the 
other paintings. From the Hellman collection 
come two very interesting Whistler items, one 
a pastel of tenuous quality representing a 
landscape in Chile, done during the artist’s 
sojourn in South America; the other, an in- 
timate drawing of Whistler’s mother’s room in 
the famous Chelsea House. 

The strong characteristic manner of Thomas 
H. Benton is evidenced in his bold water 
color, “Negro Pugilist,” and in his canvas 
“Village Among the Hills.” Appreciators of 
the ultra-modern will find typical examples, 
there being two Rouaults; Moise Kisling’s 
portrait of his wife; a series of Chirico ab- 
stractions; two Derain water colors, “The 
Enchanted Sea” and “The Pine;” an intcrest- 
ing Modigliani; and Max Jacobs’ gouache de- 
picting Picasso’s house at 7 Rairgnan, Paris. 





“Picasso’s House,” by Max Jacobs. 





— e*-e 
Davis’ Rejoinder 
In its last number, Tue Art Dicest 
printed the. answers which Thomas Benton 
made to ten questions propounded to him by 
the editors of “The Art Front,” which is 
America’s left wing art periodical, fol- 
lowing an attack on some of the chief pro- 
ponents of “the American scene” by Stuart 
Davis. Davis now answers Benton, in an 
article written for THe Art DicEst: 


This article is not for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a personal feud with Benton, who as 
an individual has a right to his mistakes. But 
the Benton who at all times, by the written 
and spoken word and graphic illustration, bally- 
hoos himself as the ancestrally qualified savior 
of American painting is another matter. I 
wish here simply to discuss the ideas and con- 
tradictions and evasions contained in his an- 
swers to the ten questions, submitted at his 
request, by the editors of Art Front, the organ 
of the Artists’? Union. 

Benton allows himself plenty of word foot- 
age in answering these ten direct questions, but 
the nucleus of thought contained in the in- 
volved verbal barrage is characterized by a 
quantitative restraint. In all fairness I sub- 
mit the following propositions as a true synop- 
sis of the ideological content of his answers. 

1—Art forms are the product of learned 
practices and perceptual modifications. 

2—The future.of American art lies in 
the middle west, because the artist there 
has a minimum of process knowledge. 

Acceleration in the construction of mu- 

seums and libraries will allow him to ac- 

quire this knowledge. 

3—Art values are 
human values. 

4—Social understanding usually hurts 
the artist. 

5—Real art forms cannot be created 
without direct contact with the subject. 

6—The future alone can tell the social 
function of a mural. 

7—All art forms have meaning and 
purpose. 

8—There is no revolutionary tradition 
for the American artist in the political 
sense. 

So much for the positive assertions. In addi- 
tion there is a basic and conscious evasion in 
the form of definition out of context. The 
first question, “Is provincial isolation com- 
patible with modern civilization?”, is clear in 
meaning. Provincial, in this context, has its 
common usage of “cultural backwardness.” 
Benton’s deliberate evasion by limiting the 
word to its political and geographical meaning, 
“a division or dependency of a state,” doubtless 
indicates a sense of inferiority so far as the 
word “provincial” is concerned. 

By this evasion he is able to state that 
the Middle West is the least provincial area 
in the United States and at the same time the 
most culturally isolated in the aesthetic field. 
Being relatively uninformed, the Middle West- 
ern artist, says Benton, can react to his en- 
vironment better than the artist of the At- 
lantic seaboard. I agree with Benton that 
the perception of environment is primary, but 
possession of the weapon of theory does not 
render the artist unable to perceive his en- 
vironment. Benton conceives the Middle West 
as provincial, he sees it in his own image. 
too, think that great art will come out of the 
Middle West, but certainly not on the basis 
of Benton’s presumptions. It will come from 
artists who perceive their environment, not in 
isolation, but in relation to the whole. Their 
historical perspective will not be in terms of 
public school history books or the Buffalo Bill 
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nickel novel type of drama. Regional jingo- 
ism and racial chauvinism will not have a place 
in this great art of the future which Benton 
foresees, but the ideological basis of which he 
is unable to understand. 

The contradiction, confusion and evasion in 
thinking which Benton exposes in his answers 
to these questions have a special value. They 
make clear for the first time the cause for 
the revulsion that most artists feel in the pres- 
ence of a mural by Benton. It is now clear 
that the disorganization, the bad color, the 
unpleasant surface and the social Nihilism of 
his work are not, as he himself boasts, the 
crudities of a man of the soil and of the pioneer 
stock, but rather the logical result of an innate 
inability to think straight and _ realistically. 
The compositional enigma of the applied pic- 
ture mouldings to his murals in the New School 
of Social Research is an outstanding example 
of his inability to think logically in terms of 
materials. Another example is his persistence 
in the use of some painting surface which 
cracks badly. Witness the murals in the New 
School and the Whitney Museum. These 
irresponsibilities are characteristic of Benton’s 
public acts as an artist and one has to allow 
oneself the bad taste to call attention to them. 
A cracked surface is of relatively little im- 
portance, but cracked thinking may have dis- 
asterous effects on American art and artists 
when indulged in by an aggressive man. 

In his answer’s Benton states that all art 
forms have meaning and purpose and are in- 
separable from human values. This clearly 
shows an appreciation of the responsibility of 
the artist to the public. . This is followed by 
the amazing statement that social understand- 
ing is detrimental to the artist and that the 
social function of a mural is an unknown 
quantity. These triple-strength contradictions 
expose Benton, the petty opportunist. Espe- 
cially now that government murals are being 
held out as bait, it would be a mistake for 
an artist to commit himself. However, on 
past performances Benton has committed him- 
self, and how! On past performance Benton 
should have no trouble in selling his wares to 
any Fascist or semi-Fascist type of government 
that might set itself up. His qualifications 
would be in general, his social cynicism which 
allows him to depict social events without re- 
gard to their meaning. Specifically he could 
point to his lunette in the library of the Whit- 
ney Museum of American Art where his opin- 
ion of radical and liberal thought is clearly 
symbolized. It shows a Jew in vicious cari- 
cature holding the New Masses and saying 
“the hour is at hand.” Hitler would love that. 
For Huey Long he can point to his Puck and 
Judge caricatures of crap shooting and bare- 
foot shuffling negroes. No danger of these 
negroes demanding a right to vote even if 
the pole-tax has been taken off. If art forms 
have meaning and purpose and are inseparable 
from human ways of perceiving and doing, 
then in the examples given it is quite clear 






IMPORTANT PAINTINGS 
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Stable Smell Makes Townsend’s Art Fragrant 


“The Morning Line, 


The race tracks, and especially the outlaw 
race tracks of the Middle West, make up Lee 
‘Townsend’s exhibition at the Montross Gallery, 
New York, until April 16. These paintings, 
done during the summers while travelling with 
the “bangtails” around the tracks, give a com- 
prehensive survey of stable and turf life. The 
crowds as they gather at the county fair- 
grounds, the bookmakers, the derelicts that 
follow the tracks, the horses being washed and 
timed in early morning hours, have made in- 
teresting subjects for Townsend. The back- 
stage life of the horsemen and jockeys is re- 
vealed in intimate pictures which have to 
do with the weekly wash, the running of a 
bandage, the eating places and the work-outs. 
Sunday morning finds the stable helper read- 
ing the funny papers on the door-step of the 
stable and Saturday night spells excitement for 





” 





by Lee 


Townsend, 


‘ 


Townsend’s brush, for he has also caught scenes 
of action and gambling during the night rac- 
ing in Indiana and central Illincis. 

John Held, Jr., a strong admirer of Town- 
send’s work, wrote in the catalogue: “Anyone 
can know the outside of a man and it’s my 
privilege to know the inside of this man Town- 
send, and it’s with the inside of him that he 
has painted these pictures. They are steeped 
with the nostalgia of the stables on the far 
side of the County Fair Grounds Race Tracks, 
in and around central Illinois. These pictures 
are fragrant with the bouquet of horse, hay 
and liniment. Townsend is a Spoon River boy- 
He could run a bandage on a horse’s leg long 
before he learned Latin. He knows the secrets 
of the gypsy horse trader. He has galloped 
horses at sunrises and cooled them after work- 
outs.” 








what Benton has perceived and what the pur- 
pose of his forms are. 

Art values are inseparable from human values 
and social understanding is detrimental to the 
artist, says Benton. When Huey Long is asked 
why, on state construction work, employees get 
as low as ten cents an hour, he has an answer. 
He says, in effect, “I’m a 100 percent for 
labor and labor’s a 100 percent for me, but 
there is no such thing as unions on state high- 
ways around here. I can’t get messed up in 





that.” Like Huey, Benton is 100 percent for 
human values but when it comes to specific 
constructive thought regarding them, he can’t 
get messed up. If Benton were the ivory 


tower, still. life artist, the above would not 
apply to him. But we are dealing with Benton 
the ancestrally qualified man of the American 
soil. The Benton who says that real art forms 
cannot be created without direct contact with 
the subject and the Benton who is out to 
[Continued on page 26] 
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New York Criticism 


{For a New York art critic to be quoted 
in THe Art Dicest, is calculated to lift the 
critic out of a regional morass. However, 
to get quoted in this department, he has to 
say something constructive, destructive, in- 
teresting or inspirational. To exclude the 
perfunctory things the New York eritic 
sometimes says, just to “represent” the artist 
or the gallery, is to do a kindness to critic, 
artist and gallery.] 


Hernandez Sculpture Well Staged 


Congratulations were given to Joseph Brum- 
mer for his splendid staging of the works of 
Mateo Hernandez, Spanish sculptor, being 
shown through April. Mr. Brummer always 
has a surprise to offer. For this show he re- 
decorated the walls a slatey blue to harmonize 
with the carvings, which are mostly in black 
granite, mounted on gray pedestals. An exotic 
note in decoration is found in the plants, the 
remarkable cacti and the flaming red flowers 
that set off the sculpture. 

“All of this decorative addition does not 
in the least diminsh the dignity of the works 
of art displayed,” said Helen Appleton Read 
in the Eagle. “They do not obtrude them- 
selves but merely heighten the effect and add 
to the interest of the exhibition as a whole. 
Senor Hernandez has gone back to the Egyp- 
tians for his inspiration. He reduces his ani- 
mal forms to their simplest form without any 
sacrifice of reality. These simplifications are 
in no way an effort at self-conscious styliza- 
tion. They have nothing of the emptiness of 
decorative sculpture. It is obvious that the 
artist has so steeped himself in his subject, has 
so vast and sure a knowledge of the life and 
anatomy of the beasts and birds that he carves, 
that he can reduce them to what are appar- 
ently elementary forms. But when we know 
that he has sometimes worked three years 
on a single piece—that he lives at the Jardin 
des Plantes in order to be near his subjects, 
and that he carves in and beside their cages, 
it is easy to understand the inner vitality and 
the authority and withal the plastic repose 
which his work expresses.” 

The sculpture of Hernandez, is actually 
more realistic than “the iron dog, painted a 
nice, rich green which once graced so many 
American lawns,” according to Margaret 
Breuning in the Post. “They are more real- 
istic in the fact that this artist has studied 
the habitual gestures of the animals he de- 
picts and by a careful selection of the most 
suggestive and harmonious contours gives us 
the force and vitality of the animal in imag- 
inative design. Yet we feel nothing ‘geometri- 
cal’ in the figures; the forms seem to have 
grown naturally into pleasing designs empha- 
sizing the salient traits of each subject with a 
restraint and fine plastic coordination. Prob- 
ably, no sculpture grew less easily, for Hernan- 
dez works principally in the hardest mediums, 
which require not only unlimited patience but, 
in such stones as schist, the greatest precau- 


tion not to cause a fracture of the brittle 
surface.” 
Henry McBride of the Sun was not well 


pleased. In fact, he found the cacti adorning 
the galleries more impressive than the sculp- 
tures. Describing Hernandez as an “able and 
secure workman,” Mr. McBride said: “He 
knows form and he knows animals, and he 
searches for easy and unconventional attitudes. 
His work is adapted for many pleasant uses, 
but somehow it is not thrilling. It is the 
kind of work that would mildly please you, 
if encountered in a public garden, but not to 
the point that you would inquire for the 


sculptor’s name.” 
i eS ae 


Paul “Sample’s “American Scene” 


Native flavor was not lacking in Paul Sam- 
ple’s paintings and water colors, shown at 
the Ferargil Galleries, according to Melville 
Upton of the Sun. “In fact,” decided Mr. 
Upton, “it is unthinkable that some of them 
could have been painted anywhere else. In a 
way, an accomplished draughtsman, he looks 
to the form of things with meticulous care, let- 
ting no sharp edge escape. This has its ad- 
vantage in landscape, perhaps, when the rarified 
atmosphere of the arid West is under con- 
sideration; it’s another matter, it would seem, 
nearer the Eastern seaboard. However, Mr. 
Sample doesn’t seem to think so, and he is do- 
ing the painting—and doing it admirably in 
the hard, dry, uncompromising sty’ 2 he affects.” 

In his recent work Sample draws his sub- 
jects in carefully on the canvas and then 
paints them in very thinly and carefully, as 
does Grant Wood. 

Carlyle Burrows of the Herald Tribune 
said: “He is no isolated observer, concentrat- 
ting on the aspects of a single, local environ- 
ment, but casts his eye observantly over the 
length and breadth of the land, making witty, 
as well as more serious, commentaries on the 
native scene from New Mexico to Vermont 

. Native rococo architecture furnishes him 
with fascinating oddities and shares his inter- 
est with rural barns and city industrial plants. 
He has a gift for organization and clear, con- 
cise statement, although his color is, as yet, 
not particularly developed.” 

Although Sample has made great progress 
in the last year, he has not as yet hit his 
stride, decided Malcolm Vaughan of the Amer- 
ican. By way of explanation Mr. Vaughan 
wrote: “Sample began his career as a paint- 
er of American genre with a penchant for 
patterned design. The latter taste has since 
led him to study pictorial geometry and the 
plastic, expressive quality of form in painting. 
In consequence, his canvases, which were at 
first beguilingly ‘naive, have now bedome 
essays in serious painting. Toward his high 
goal he has made progress, but he has not 
yet mastered the profound problems he has 


set for himself.” 
. a * 


Mumford Praises Harold Weston 
Harold Weston’s paintings at the Eighth 


Street Gallery proved to Lewis Mumford of 
the New Yorker that Weston “is the sort of 


Wildenstein and Co., Inc. 


19 East 64th Street 


New York City 








man beloved by Whitman, who relishes well 
his sweetheart or his steak; he bites into a 
landscape, or an interior as if it were a 
russet apple. Children, a wind-swept barn, 
young green plants in a garden, with the art- 
ist’s hand in the foreground, holding a hoss— 
Weston paints these things with an energy 
that raises their purely pictorial values. Some- 
times his intensity is awkward, like the fum- 
bling gestures of a man overcome by emotion 
. . . Weston’s pressure, his violence, his rough 
exaggeration and his sudden sweetness of color, 
are not, perhaps, purely American traits, but 
they say something about life in America that 
has long waited to be said.” 

Royal Cortissoz of the Herald Tribune was 
disappointed. “For some time,” wrote Mr. 
Cortissoz, “this artist has given promise of 
developing wider range and facility in com- 
position and color, such as he imperfectly 
shows in his interesting portrait of two chil- 
dren, and his ‘Self Portrait,’ a painting of the 
artist reflected in a mirror. But the bulk of 
his work on display continues fragmentary and 
leaden in quality. Mr. Weston’s vigor, which 
is one of his best assets, loses all its authority 
in the dull monotony of his color.” 

Emily Genauer saw in Weston “a light which 
makes his paintings stand out as being of tre- 
mendous importance in a city seething with 
important artists.” Miss Genauer remarked in 
the World-Telegram: . “They have a monu- 
mentality we had not particularly noted be- 
fore this. They have a ruggedness and sta- 
bility and purity which are like mountains and 


oceans.” 
* 7 o 


Critics Approve of di Gioia 

Frank di Gioia’s interpretation of the Ital- 
ian theatre in New York in a group of gouaches 
at the Marie Harriman Gallery afforded a 
light spot in the strenuous life of the critics. 
To Edward Alden Jewell of the Times it was 
“endlessly entertaining . . . It’s all good fun, 
good ‘theatre,’ as they say. And it is good art 
as well. 

“This ertist has given us piquant glimpses 
of the Little Italy he knows so well. But the 
present work, concerned with a single phase of 
that ebullient neighborhood’s life, owtdistances, 
technically, anything Mr. di Gioia has shown 
before. He has grown bolder and surer in 
his use of gouache. Color comes through with 
greater purity and warmth. The scenes are 
portrayed with a more pointed address. There 
is better organization.” 

Strong advances were also noted by Mar- 
garet Breuning: of the Post: “Di Gioia has 
amplified the scale of his work, increased the 
range of his palette and, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, gained in his ability to simplify and 
clarify his design. His lively characterization 
and vitality of expression have never been 
shown to better advantage than in these ani- 
mated scenes which center around one of the 
foreign theatres of this our foreign city of New 
York.” 


* * o 


A Painter “in the Making” 

Sympathetic reviews were given to Alice 
Sloane Andersor on her first one-man show 
at the Kleemann Galleries. Royal Cortissoz 
felt that she should gain a stricter technical 
discipline, as “her touch at present is a bit 
uncertain.” “But,” he added in the Herald 
Tribune, “she has a talent that might profit- 
ably be fostered. It is a talent for color.” 

As judged by Melville Upton of the Sun 
this artist “is not, it appears, a professional 
painter, but one of those serious-minded ama- 
teurs that have to be taken into account now 
and then. Judging from this first display, 
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she will merit growing consideration with the 
years. She has studied in France without be- 
coming noticably Gallicized.” The critic of 
the Eagle decided that she had “all the makings 
of a first-rate painter. She has a freshness 
and breadth of vision, vigor and animation. 
So she has only to continue to be true to her 
own feelings and paint the way that is nat- 
ural for her to paint, and her work will always 
be of interest. She still has to develop a 
firmer hold on the problems of organization 
and in her still-life compositions particularly 
there is need for greater expressiveness of de- 
sign. But the flowing current of life is in 
her paintings and the refinements of style 


are already taking shape.” 
* * * 


Critics Give Friendly Advice 


Mary Buckner Royall, young daughter of 
Thomas A. Buckner, held her first. exhibition, 
consisting of scenes in New Hampshire, the 
Adirondacks and Bermuda, at the Ehrich-New- 
house Galleries. In the opinion of Howard 
Devree of the Times, Mrs. Royall has “a dec- 
orative sense for the strikingly graceful—birch 
trees in Winter, the mood of evening silence 
on water, wheeling gulls. Pleasant and decora- 
live, even picturesque, if occasionally a little 
flat.” 

Melville Upton of the Sun did not like the 
peculiar harshness of her color, composed of 
“acid greens and_ staring, unatmospheric 
whites,” while Carlyle Burrows of the Herald 
Tribune felt that these landscapes “are ob- 
viously the works of an amateur but one who 
has at least learned the rudiments of painting, 
if not its most subtle secrets. She approaches 
her themes, which are usually simple vistas of 
trees and mountains, with evident assurance 
and freedom and discreetly avoids too com- 
plicated color effects.” “Design,” wrote Emily 
Genauer in the World-Telegram, “is carefully 
conceived and balanced. Color is less satis- 


factory.” 
* + * 


“Delicate and Atmospheric Moods” 

Delicacy and refinement marked Vine Stod- 
dard’s paintings, at the Montross Gallery, 
rather than strength, in the estimation of Mel- 
ville Upton of the Sun. “Even a rocky cliff 
becomes chiefly interesting at his hand as color 
pattern. He seems at his best when clouds 
and mist rather dominate the scene.” Stoddard 
is a much traveled artist, with a particular 
liking for the landscape of France and Norway. 
He works on both canvas and aluminum. 

Calling him an artist with “delicate and at- 
mospheric moods,” Carlyle Burrows of the 
Herald Tribune summed Stoddard up as being 
“a conservative type, whose aim in these paint- 
ings is simple and sincere. What he lacks most 


is vital authority in color.” 
* * * 


“Vivacity and Rhythmic Patterns” 

Since her return from the American School 
in Fontaineblaeu, France, Fern F. Cunningham, 
who has just exhibited at the Argent Galleries, 
New York, has become acquainted with the 
leading art colonies in America. Besides paint- 
ings from France, this artist also included 
scenes from Woodstock, Rockport and Prov- 
incetown in her exhibition. With an imposing 
list of instructors behind her, her work ap- 
pealed to Margaret Breuning of the Post be- 
cause of its “pleasing vivacity of color and 
rhythmic patterns.” “An accomplished and 
decorative style in landscape,” was noted by 
Melville Upton of the Sun, who found that in 
her canvases of France “her talents are most 
agreeably evident. These paintings, which are 
broadly handled, are usually warmly atmos- 
pheric in feeling, and are composed with good 
regard for balanced, formal structure.” 


40 Paintings by Hubert-Robert in Loan Show 





“Le Vieux Pont,’ by Hubert-Kobert. - 


The largest collection of paintings by Hu- 
bert-Robert (1753-1808) ever assembled is on 
view at the Wildenstein Galleries, New York, 
through April 9. Elegant and romantic, his 
Arcadian scenes of moss-covered ruins brought 
him the title of “Robert des Ruines.” Among 
the 40 pictures shown are important examples 
loaned by collectors for the occasion. 

While Robert remains untouched in the field 
of decorative and lyrical composition, it is not 
so much for his skill as a painter that he 
should be remembered as the liveliness with 
which he treated his subjects and the grandeur 
and grace with which he told his tale. His 
work has a scenic quality, and it is evident 
that he was aware of the fact that his paint- 
ings were to hang ultimately in drawing 
rooms filled with elegant furnishings. His 
sense of decoration was of such a quality that 
Voltaire entrusted him with the decorations of 
his theatre in Fernay. It is the combination 
of melancholy and decayed grandeur of classi- 
cal ruins with a happy and busy people play- 
ing and working about these crumbling bridges 
and walls that makes his work so distinctive. 
He had full command of his subject and 
brush, and his splendid draughtsmanship was 
a thing that Edward Alden Jewell especially 
stressed in his review in the New York Times. 

“Often,” wrote Mr. Jewell, “we may be led 
to suspect that the artist’s passion for ruins 
amounted almost to that of the archaeologist. 
Yet it is never wholly, in fact, never chiefly 
an archaeological aspect that reaches domin- 
ance in his pictures. He loved his ruins with 
an appreciation essentially eighteenth century. 
They remain always beautiful or picturesque 
or romantic embodiments of antiquity’s splen- 
dor fallen irrevocably into decay; softened by 
time to those warm, quiet tones of brown and 
gray that reappear so memorably in the can- 
vases; essentially, at length, contributing to 
the visual background of Robert’s age—and 
finding, in this function, their ultimate destiny. 

Hubert-Robert’s scenes are ever peopled, 
and how engagingly! The fountain of a once 
glorious chateau furnishes the rural laundresses 
with their tub. Before an antique colonnade 
an artist sits sketching. Picknickers may have 
replaced priests in the ruined temple; gossips 





of another age, the courtiers in a once regal 
palace. Yes, the atmosphere is pure eighteenth 
century, and what purity we find, too, in the 
caress of this brush, whether its task be catch- 
ing just the subtle tonality of a bit of sun- 
mellowed stone or the noble spring of a tree.” 

“Tt must be kept in mind,”’said Margaret 
Breuning in the New York Post, “what an 
excellent draftsman Robert was, what brilliant 
draughtsmanship and delicate, yet sure brush- 
strokes build up these delightful fantasies of 
an unreal world, an Arcady far removed from 
the somber realities of our everyday existence.” 

Several of the paintings bring to mind the 
work and influence of Robert’s lifelong friend, 
Fragonard, who created so many sensually 
idyllic scenes for the French court. The friend- 
ship began when they were students together 
at the French Academy in Rome, where they 
studied early Italian works, which had such 
a great influence on their artistic future. After 
their return to France, they remained close 
friends and enjoyed each other’s company. 
until death separated them—Fragonard died 
in 1806, neglected and almost forgotten, and 
Robert died in 1808 of apoplexy. 








\;——— By the author of “Making Watercolor Behave’ 


MAKING THE 
BRUSH BEHAVE 


By ELIOT O°?HARA. An invah- 


able series of fourteen direct lessons 
and exercises calculated to give a sound 
technique and fluent brush control. 
This book supplements Mr. O'Hara's 
earlier volume, and without repeating 
gives more detailed and advanced prac- 
tice in watercolor painting. It fills a 
distinct gap among art manuals of to- 
day and should be read by all teachers 
and students of design, architecture 
and watercolor. With 29 illustrations. 
A Minton, Balch Book. $2.50. 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 2 West 45th St., N. Y. 
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Epstein Christ Again Angers “Man in Street” 


“Behold the Man, 


“Brutal,” “repulsive,” “ridiculous,” “bad 
taste,” have been some of the exclamations with 
which the “man in the street” has always 
greeted the unveiling of Jacob Epstein’s huge, 
controversial statues. Mr. Epstein is reported 





AT AUCTION 
CONTEMPORARY ETCHINGS 


A PorTION OF THE COLLECTION 
OF 


MRS. MALCOM L. McBRIDE 
Cleveland, Ohio 
and others 
SALE THURSDAY EVE. 
APRIL 4 at 8 P.M. 


RARE BOOKS 
MANY FROM THE COLLECTION OF 
THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA BOOK SHOP 


and from other collections 


ART BOOKS, REFERENCE 
WORKS, FIRST EDITIONS, 
FINE BINDINGS, ETC. 
SALE FRIDAY EVE, 
APRIL 5 at 8 P. M. 
Exhibition from Sunday, Mar. 31 











PLAZA ART GALLERIES, Inc. 
9-11-13 East 59th St., New York, N. Y. 
Messrs. O'Reilly, Auctioneers 


” 





by Jacob Epstein. 


to have retorted to this criticism: “The man 
in the street is a fool.” It was the same old 
story of bitter opposition when the sculptor’s 
latest monumental work, “Behold the Man,” 
a seven-ton “likeness” of Christ, was exhibited 
in London. 

This is the statve that G. K. Chesterton 
labeled “one of the greatest insults to religion 
I have ever seen,” and Colonel Hamilton of 
the Salvation Army, “a grotesque sacrilege.” 
But on the other hand it was spoken of by 
Dr. Walter Matthews, Dean of St. Paul’s, as 
giving “the impression of great strength, very 
different from the weak sentimental represen- 
tations of Christ with which we have been 
made familiar.” 

The exhibition of “Behold the Man” recalls 
some of the comments that greeted the un- 
veiling of Epstein’s sculptures “Night” and 
“Day” over the portals of the Underground 
Railways Building in London in 1929. Percy 
Gardner, lecturer for half a century on ancient 
art, said of “Night” and “Day”: “If one 
considers them from the point of view of rea- 
son, they are unintelligible; if one considers 
them from the point of view of aesthetics, they 
are revolting. The figures are not Mongolian, 
as some have said, and not in any sense 
human, mere nightmares.” 

Epstein said in reply: “I do not distort the 
human form more than is necessary to force 
my main idea. All the greatest sculptors of 
the world have modified nature to suit the 
purpose of the subject—Michelangelo especially. 
The sculptor must understand nature from A 
to Z. But he is not a surgeon—he is an 
artist.” 


Academy Aftermath 


Despite the National Academy’s efforts to 
enliven and liberalize this year’s exhibition by 
inviting Eighth Street artists and other pro- 
gressive painters, the critics were not over- 
enthusiastic. Instead they were still disap- 
pointed. The one exception was Royal Cortis- 
soz of the New York Herald Tribune who felt 
that “it is the best Academy we have had in 
a long time.” Mr. Cortissoz was pleased with 
its “varied and interesting character. There 
is no predominance of landscapes, portraiture 
or figure studies but a discreet balancing of 
all the categories.” He praised the print de- 
partment, but found it impossible “to speak 
as warmly of the sculptors as a body.” 

Taken as a whole and for all of the in- 
clusion of new blood, the exhibition to Helen 
Appleton Read of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
“looks very much like all the others. It is 
no better and no worse . . . All this advance 
ballyhoo and the somewhat tame result, does 
bring up certain significant facts. In the first 
place, it is impossible to bring the Academy 
back to its old place as the foremost exhibi- 
tion vehicle in the country merely by manipu- 
lation. Inviting artists will not do it. The 
artists in the community must feel a need for 
the Academy and all it has stood for and 
could stand for again . . . There can be no 
doubt in the minds of those who have followed 
academy exhibitions and thereby learned some- 
thing of Academy politics that the interest of 
Academicians are served before the interest of 
American art. In other words, many canvases 
are refused in order to allow space for the very 
inferior works of some of the Academicians. 

Further pointed remarks by Mrs. Read led 
to the questioning of the Academy’s standards. 
“How is it possible,” she asked, “to explain 
that this year the jury of admission turned 
down canvases by several well known paint- 
ers who exhibit regularly at the Pennsylvania, 
Carnegie and Chicago shows and whose work 
measures up to academic standards while ex- 
pressing a liberal point of view as well. No, 
it seemed as if they wanted to make a sensa- 
tional demonstration of their liberalism irre- 
spective of whether the invited liberals mea- 
sured up to academic requirements in all cases.” 

The strong interest in native tradition and 
the increasing wave of American art, Mrs. 
Read feels, should have its influence in the 
National Academy. “Its fate,” she adds, 
“when both sides are considered, depends more 
upon the support given it by those artists on 
the outside who believe that it may still be a 
vital factor in the art life of the community, 
than it does upon the efforts of publicity cam- 
paigns or go-getting policies. The Academy 
can be just what the artists of America would 
like it to be if they care enough to make it 

” 

Like Mr. Cortissoz, Edward Alden Jewell of 
the New York Times found the show “by far 
the most stimulating Academy performance I 
have attended. It is indeed a pleasure to be 
able, at last, to speak not altogether with 
bleak despair of an Academy show.” But Mr. 
Jewell also asks questions: “To what extent 
is this exhibition to be considered a complete 
and harmonious expression of the National 
Academy and to what extent, also, is it to be 
considered an important, comprehensive re- 
port on the present status of American art?” 
The Academy finds itself tossed upon both 
horns of a dilemma, according to Mr. Jewell, 
and there remains only one solution and that 
lies with the Academy itself. “Every mem- 
ber and every associate member,” explains Mr. 
Jewell, “was free to pass upon the availability 


[Continued on page 24] 
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The Two Dudleys Hold a Worth While Show 


“Cueruavaca,” 


by 
H. Dudley Murphy. 





H. Dudley Murphy, well known Boston art- 
ist, is holding an exhibition of Mexican scenes 
and flowers, with his wife, Nelly Littlehale 
Murphy, at the Fifth Avenue Branch of the 
Grand Central Art Galleries, New York, until 
April 6. Mr. Murphy, who signs his news- 


paper comments “Uncle Dudley,” is an in- 
structor in drawing and a member of the 
Faculty of Architecture at Harvard University. 
He is also noted as a designer of frames. 
The larger room at the galleries is given 
over to the oil paintings of Mr. Murphy, while 
the adjoining room contains the water colors 


Cabinet Works by Masters 


Canvases ranging in size from 4 by 4 1-2 
inches to 13 by 17, representing the painstaking 
effort which the great masters of the last six 
centuries have lavished upon cabinet pic- 
tures, have been assembled at the Knoedler 
Galleries by Mrs. A. Stewart Walker in a ex- 
hibition for the benefit of the Country Home 
for Convalescent Babies at Sea Cliff, L. I, N. 
Y., through April 13. 

While a few of the paintings are studies for 
larger works, most of them illustrate the art- 
ist’s interest in solving problems of composition 
and technique within a small space. Probably 


the first exhibition of its kind, the collection 
Presents examples ranging from Van Eyck to 
Gainsborough and Fragonard, down to such 
modern masters as Manet, 
Picasso and Seurat. 


Renoir, Matisse, 





“The Old Door,” 
by 
Nelly Littlehale Murphy. 


Courtesy of Grand Central 
Art Galleries, 
New York. 


of Mrs. Murphy, and each discloses-a certain 
sense of refinement and good draughtsmanship. 
The landscapes, usually- including bits of color- 
ful foliage in the foreground, are not painted 
with crude passages of vivid color that usually 
mark the scenes taken from Mexico, but are 
sensitively patterned into reposeful studies. 
Both artists show a liking for decorative door- 
ways covered with growing things. Most out- 
standing is the fact that these artists, who 
are of the same age of 68 years, have worked 
side by side but kept their own individualities 
in workmanship. 





Collector Opens Gallery 

Guy E. Mayer, a noted collector of jade 
and Chinese porcelain, is opening a gallery at 
578 Madison Ave., New York where he is dis- 
playing American and European etchings in 
addition to Oriental pieces. 

Not only are there rare collector’s items but 
beautiful objects adapted by Mr. Mayer to 
practical use. Jade pieces serve as lamp bases, 
bracelets are fashioned into rims for ash trays, 
girdle buckles become handles for paper knives. 
Porcelains at the gallery illustrate the splendid 
K‘ang-Hsi period (1662-1722) the Yung-Cheng 
(1725-35) and Chien-Lung (1736-1791) dy- 
nasties. 

Etchings represent Benson, Hassam, Heint- 
zelman, Cameron, Blampied, Briscoe and many 
other moderns, as well as examples from Whist- 
ler, Haden and Rembrandt. 



















LEE TOWNSEND 


COUNTY FAIR RACE TRACKS 


MONTROSS GALLERY 


785 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 









= CHILDE April 1-20 


HASSAM 


Etchings and Pastels 


GUY E. MAYER GALLERY 
578 Madison Avenue, at 57th Street 
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AMERICAN ART 
ASSOCIATION 
ANDERSON 
GALLERIES - INC. 


Public Sale 
Thursday Evening 
April 25 at 8:15 


British Portraits 
Dutch School and 
Barbizon Works 


A notable and valuable 
collection from distinguished 
sources, including: superb por- 
traits by Hoppner, Lawrence, 
Gainsborough, Ramsay, Rey- 
nolds. Barbizon landscapes by 
Corot, Diaz, Daubigny, Rous- 
seau, Millet. Dutch works by 
Van Ruisdael, Hobbema, 
Cuyp, Maris, Israels, Clays. 


From 
The Estate of the Late 
Nathaniel Thayer 
Boston, Mass. 
The Collection Formed by the Late 
Mrs. George L. Lewis 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Paul A. Shaw 


Boston, Mass. 
Collected by his Grandfather 
Quincy Adams Shaw 


Together with Paintings 
From Other Collections 


Exhibition from April 20 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE WITH 
ABOUT FORTY ILLUSTRATIONS 
OF THE MOST IMPORTANT PAINT- 
INGS SENT FOR FIFTY CENTS. 


‘Bids Executed Gratis 





American Art Association 


Anderson Inc. 


Galleries, 
30 EAST 57TH STREET 


NEW YORK 
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Notable Old Masters in Hewitt Collection 


A group of notable paintings, including a 
portrait of Queen Mary I of England by the 
rare Flemish master Hans Eworth, appears in 
the collection of the late Mrs. Cooper Hewitt, 


(descendent of Peter Cooper) which is to be 
dispersed at the American Art Association- 
Anderson Galleries, the afternoons of April 3, 
4. 5 and 6. The portrait of Marv Tudor. 
which came from the collection of Lord 
Chesham and was bought from the Wilden- 
stien Galleries in 1928, is one of the most im- 
portant 16th century Enoelish historical por- 
traits to appear at vublic sale in America. 
Siened with the moroeram “HE” and dated 
“1554”, it is authenticated by Dr. Paul Gans 
of Basle and is recorded and illustrated in the 
“Second Annual Volume of the Walpole So- 
ciety.” 1913. It is painted on a cradled panel 
8%4 inches high by 7 inches wide, not much 
larger than the reproduction that appears on 
the cover of this issue of Tue Arr Dicesr. 

Seen at half length before a wall hung with 
green velvet and with her be-ringed hands 
resting upon a parapet, Queen Mary makes a 
dignified and proud appearance. In her face 
may be seen characteristics that caused her to 
be remembered as “the Bloody Mary,” on ac- 
count of the religious persecutions which pre- 
vailed during her entire reign—nearly 300 
victims perished at the stake as heretics ir 
four years, their fate creating a_ revulsion 
against the Roman Catholic Church that was 
to carry quick revenge upon the accession of 
her successor, the Protestant Queen Elizabeth. 
The daughter of Henry VIII and Catherine of 
Aragon, born before Henry’s quarrel with 
Rome, she had her formative years warped by 
hatred of Anne Boleyn and the stigma of il- 
legitimacy upon her birth. Although efforts 
have been made to write-down the cruelty of 
Mary Tudor, laying the blame upon her coun- 
cillors, Mary’s place in histery is that of a 
religious fanatic. 

Two Drouais portraits in the Hewitt collec- 
tion are signed “Drouais le fils” and dated 
1766—Drouais used the signature “le fils” un- 
til the death of his father in 1770. These two 
paintings, portraits of the Marquise and Mar- 
quis de Soufmont, passed through aristocratic 
French collections before being-sold by Wilden- 
stein to the Hewitt family in 1926. Other 
interesting paintings include two examples by 
Hubert-Robert, “Roman Temple Interior with 
Figures” and “Roman Sculptor’s Studio”; and 
a waist-length portrait of the Empress Maria 
of Russia by Giovannni Battista Lampi (Ital- 
ian: 1751-1830). Two portrait busts in plaster 
by Houdon are inscribed: “mr. de voltaire 
houdon fecit en. 1778” and “j. jaques rousseau 
houdon fecit en 1778.” 

Also included in the auction are important 
16th and 17th century tapestries and period 
furniture of French, English and Italian origin, 
including a group of signed 18th century 
French pieces. The collection was removed 


from Mrs. Hewitt’s residence at 1115 Fifth 






Pierre Matisse 


MODERN 
FRENCH 
Madison Ave. and 57th Street 


Fuller Building, New York 









“Lady Maria Oglander” by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence. A Feature of Alfred H. 
Mulliken Sale. 


Avenue, New York, and her country estate, 
“Woodburn Hall,” New Windsor, N. Y. 


* * * 


The Mulliken Sale 

The important collection of paintings, furni- 
ture and rugs formed by the late Alfred H. 
Mulliken of Chicago, together with art prop- 
erty of John H. Mulliken and the late Mrs. 
Alfred H. Mulliken. will go on exhibition at 
the American Art Association-Anderson Gal- 
leriés April 6, prior to dispersal the afternoon 
and evening of April 13. The collection is 
particularly strong in examples of the eight- 
eenth century British portrait school. One of 
the features is the full-length portrait of Lady 
Maria Oglander, 82 by 46 inches, by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence. Facing the observer, the 
painting shows a young woman with grey eyes 
and wavy brown hair, wearing a white decolleté 
robe, draped with a yellow scarf and grasping 
the ribbon of a bonnet in her right hand. 

Two other outstanding paintings are “Eliza- 
beth, Countess De La Warr” by Sir William 
Beechey (British: 1753-1839), and “La Com- 
tesse de Grammont” by Sir Peter Lely (Flem- 
ish: 1618-1680). The Beechey shows a young 
woman, in a black dress, her right arm resting 
upon a stone parapet. The Lely is typical of 
the best work of this artist, who, although of 
Flemish birth, won his fame in England. 


Northern Vermont's Show 

Northern Vermont artists will hold their fifth 
annual exhibition at the Robert Hull Fleming 
Art Museum, Burlington, Vt., May 20 to June 
24. Registration closes May 1, exhibits must 
be delivered at the Museum between May 5 
and 11. 

Not more than three works may be submit- 
ted to the jury which will select approximately 
100 items. Any artist of the region may enter 
paintings, prints or drawings. Address: Harold 
S. Knight, Chairman, 15 Nash Place, Bur- 
lington, Vt. 


Stetson’s Library 


Romances of chivalry, early literary and 
historical works, chiefly from the 16th century, 
from the library of the late John B. Stetson, 
Jr., of Philadelphia, in French and Spanish, 
the most important assemblage of rare books 
of this type which has entered the auction 
world in recent years, will be sold at the 
American Art-Anderson Galleries, New York, 
on April 17 and 18, following their exhibition 
from April 13. 

“Le Roman de la Rose,” an_ illuminated 
manuscript dating from the 14th century, once 
in the possession of Ruskin, is among the earli- 
est works, followed by “Le Songe du Vergier,” 
with magnificent illuminations on vellum. done 
in France about 1460-70, and a 15th century 
manuscript “Livre des Faits d’Armes et de 
Chevallerie” with four half-page miniatures. 

A printed version of “Le Roman de la 
Rose,” Paris, 1503, also enters the Stetson sale. 
Various editions of the Book of the Hours 
represent the craftsmanship of Parisian print- 
ers in 1498, 1501, 1502 and 1509. Other sig- 
nificant works of the century are “Lhystoire du 
sainct greaal,” Paris, 1516; “Tristran of Leon- 
nys,” 1506; an extremely rare fourth edition 
of the celebrated Round Table romance, Her- 
nando Castillo’s “Cancionero General” which 
was reproduced in facsimilie by the Hispanic 
Society. 

In addition to the chivalric tales are such 
works as St. Gregory’s “Dialogues,” Paris, 
1509; Aegidius Columna’s “Le Mirouer ex- 
emplaire,” Paris, 1517; “Tewrdannckh,” Nur- 
emberg, 1517; La Fontaine’s “Contes et Nou- 
velles en Verse,” Paris, 1665-6, in a superb 
mosaic binding by Maillard, and _ significant 
examples of printing down to the present day, 
including autograph manuscripts as well as fine 
bindings. Mr. Stetson’s collection of early 
Americana was widely recognized. 





Top Price, $25 


For the purpose of helping those competent 
artists who have passed through five bitter 
years of extreme difficulty the Sixtieth Street 
Gallery, 138 East 60th Street, New York, 
offers water colors, drawings, prints and 
small oils, with a top price of $25. Under 
the management of Beatrice Laufman, wife of 
the American painter Sidney Laufman, the 
gallery meets the increasing demand for small, 
choice works of art at a reasonable price, with 
the intention of helping to narrow the breach 
between the gallery and the buying public. 
Bearing an intimate and informal air, the gal- 
lery is well filled with the works of younger 
Americans who have begun to achieve recog- 
nition during the last few years. In the initial 
catalogue were such familiar artists as Harry 
Gottlieb, Sidney Laufman, Adolf Dehn, Paul 
Cadmus, Saul Berman, Philip Evergood, and 
Edna Reindel. 

Mrs. Laufman intends to exhibit during April 
a group of oils by Eilshemius and Arnold 
Friedman, water colors by Georges Schreiber 
and prints by Doris Rosenthal. 


MARIE HARRIMAN 


GALLERY 
Recent Paintings 


by 


GEORGE PICKEN 


April 1-18 


61-63 EAST 57th ST., NEW YORK 
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Among the Print Makers, Old and Modern 


Washington’s Taste 


George Washington, connoisseur, could scarce- 
ly have imagined that his taste in prints would 
be a matter for the scrutiny of visitors at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art in a dupli- 
cation of his selection of pictures for Mt. Ver- 
non. R. T. H. Halsey assembled the prints 
in honor of Washington’s 203rd birthday. They 
will remain on view through April 14. “The 
lot may be taken as fairly representative of 
the best American collections of the period— 
not assembled for museum purposes but as 
pictures to belived with in a private gentle- 
man’s house along with the family,” H. I 
Brock writes in the New York Times Maga- 
zine. 

Catholicity of interest is revealed in Wash- 
ington’s selections. Episodes from military 
life, sporting prints, the rural scene, the sea in 
its changing moods, examples of the classic 
taste of the period, likenesses of his friends and 
political associates, were hung in the various 
rooms, along with the family portraits. Be- 
fore the days of photography and color re- 
production, engravings transmitted the admired 
paintings of the day to the connoisseur. The 
American market for them was extensive. 

American-born Benjamin West is represented 
by an engraving, “Death of Wolfe.” There 
was a print of Trumbull’s “Battle of Bunker 
Hill” which served the painter of the original 
as a passport in the days of the French Revolu- 
tion, with the further identification of the 
painter David. Three prints after Richard 
Paton illustrate Sir George Eliot’s great de- 
fense of Gibralter in 1782 against the French 
and Spanish forces on water and on land. 

“No less than three handsome prints by 
William Byrne after Claude Lorrain, whose 
Virgilian landscapes were prodigiously admired, 
profusely imitated and extensively owned—in 
the original—in England,” occupied a. place in 
the hallway at Mt. Vernon, Brock writes. “The 
Claudes were of the stage stagey, with ladies 
generally suggesting an Arcadian ballet, long 
before Isadora Duncan revived the fashion.” 
Of similar classic taste were “Diana Deceived 
by Venus” and “Adonis Carried Off By Venus” 
after Van Swanvelt, a follower of Claude, 
along with a Bartolozzi “Judgment of Paris.” 

Reminiscent of the Potomac, or even of 
Wakefield, where Washington was born, is a 
Claude entitled “Evening,” dated 1769. Other 
landscapes were prints after Gainsborough, 
Hobbenia and Cuyp. 

There are several highly dramatic pictures 
of storms at sea and also a set of whaling 
prints which recall Washington’s youthful mari- 
time aspirations. 

Loyal to his friends, the General’s portraits 
represent Lafayette, General Nathanael Greene, 
General Anthony Wayne, Benjamin Franklin 
and “the learned and ingenious David Ritten- 
house who made him his first pair of spectacles 
and was later Director of the Mint.” 

Washington’s love of hunting is attested by 
the range of sporting prints at Mt. Vernon, 

most of which were in the French manner. In 
a series of seven engravings by P. C. Canot 
after John Wooten the hunter’s garb is a 
black and white rendering of the outfit Wash- 
ington ordered from London before the Revolu- 
tion: “Black velvet cap with a silk band and 
silver buckle, riding frock of handsome drab- 
colored broadcloth . . . gold laced waistcoat of 
superior scarlet cloth, crimson velvet breeches 
and ‘double campaigner’ boots.” 





Ross Braught Wins a Place in Lithography 


“Apparition” by Ross Braught. 


Ross Braught, a new name in lithography, 
is rapidly developing into an important figure 
in that field. Recently awarded the first prize 
at the Midwestern Artists Annual, he is hav- 
ing his first New York exhibition at the Ferar- 
gil Galleries until April 7. His 28 lithographs 
show that pattern and strong composition are 
his first interests. He knows his medium and 
in his studies of canyons and mountain ranges 
he seems to be searching for swelling mounds 
and interlocking forms, as may be noted in his 
prints of the South Dakota bad lands and the 
canyon country. With a style distinctly his 
own he has also produced lithographs that are 
both imaginative and mystical. In “Appari- 
tion,” there is a background that almost recalls 
Ryder’s paintings of the sea in moonlight. In 
the foreground a monk is seen sleeping, with 
the dream vision of a beautiful, if sturdy, 
female form before him. The snake coiled on 
the ground beside him represents temptation 
or sin. 


Scholarships were awarded to Braught while 


studying at the Pennsylvania Academy. He 
traveled to foreign art centers and on his re- 
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turn home he became interested in lithography. 
After becoming a painting instructor at the 
Kansas City Art Institute, he succeeded in 
getting the school to organize a lithography 
class, which he also instructs. 





Cornwell Addresses Students 

In connection with his exhibition at the 
Vesper George School of Art, Boston, Dean 
Cornwell, nationally known illustrator and 
artist, gave a 2 1-2 hour talk before an audi- 
ence of 300 students, illustrating his points 
with paintings in the school’s gallery. To 
quote the director: “Dean Cornwell enthralled 
his audience. A vital, sincere, driving per- 
sonality, with humor and warmth and sym- 
pathy for the student in spite of his fame.” 












EXPERIENCED INSTRUCTOR, Drawing 
and Painting, recognized painter, with 
reputation as a water colorist, desires 
position with summer art school, on any 
basis bringing nominal compensation. 


Address: Box 11, The Art Digest. 
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(Phentard? 


Frank Weitenkampf. 


As the first subjects of a portrait series of 
famous art personalities, William Oberhardt 
has selected two of the outstanding figures in 
the American print world—Frank Weitenkampf, 
curator of prints at the New York Public Li- 
brary; and John Taylor Arms, president of 
the Society of American Etchers. To Ober- 
hardt, who for many years has richly deserved 
his reputation as a master in the field of il- 
lustration, the portrait is a work of love, a 
distinctive art which he keeps apart from his 
vocation as an illustrator. The portraits of 
Weitenkampf and Arms, reproduced herewith, 
are done in lithography, a medium with which 
Oberhardt is peculiarly adept, and are being 
published by Harlow, MacDonald & Co., of 
New York. A thoroughly trained craftsman 
in all media, Oberhardt has found that the 
lithographic crayon and the Russian charcoal 
lend themselves most suitably to the require- 
ments of rapid drawing—and it is with these 
tools that he has executed his long list of por- 
traits. 

Oberhardt is a man with definite ideas on 
art. “My aim,” he has said, “is to achieve 
in every drawing a perfect character delinea- 
tion.” The following statement comes from 
an. interview he gave Art and Archaeology as 
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"The Colors the Old Masters Would Have Used" 


WEBER ARTISTS PERMANENT PALETTE 


Evolved to safeguard the artist against adul- 
terated colors; this list contains only those colore 
which are guaranteed permanent, 
intermixable. 

The most permanent of colors, however, will not 
hold up when adulterated with inferior oils, 
mediums, etc. Use only WEBER’S Oils, var- 
nishes, vehicles and mediums to be assured of 
certain permanency. 

Color Card and Catalogue Sent on Request 
Dealers Everywhere 


durable and 


Among The Print Makers, Old and Modern 
Oberhardt, in Lithography, Presents Weitenkampf and Arms 


long ago as 1922: “I believe that the medium 
should always be in harmony with the subject. 
Pastel, light, joyous, should only be used for 
youth; oil, for the subtle, virile work; water 
color, pencil, for light breezy subjects; char- 
coal and lithography for powerful, serious trends 
—always with an eye for the appropriate. .. . 
In my portraits I regard the eyes as determin- 
ing their success, as they are the windows 
through which we view the sitter’s mentality. 
The eyes register the emotions.” 

Artists, poets, writers, editors, dreamers and 
doers have passed under Oberhardt’s hand, no 
two alike in line and lineage. Ameen Rihani, 
Oriental scholar, poet and art writer, once said 
in Winfred Porter Truesdell’s fine magazine, 
The Print Connoisseur: “I can imagine a 
super-being with these heads, a dragon of God, 
if you please, strong enough to smash this lit- 
tle world of ours to smithereens and then ‘re- 
build it nearer to the heart’s desire.’ But, alas, 
most of these heads are shouldered today by 
men of prominence. And I like to think of 
them as men of genius. Oberhardt, in drawing 
them, had to struggle, no doubt, through some 
very commonplace exteriors, at times, to get 
at the thing that once happened within. Still, 
there is nothing of any spiritual importance 
that ever happened to one but leaves the im- 
press in a rhythm or a line or even a shade 
upon the face. You and I may not be able 
to detect this, but the artist has more than 
two eyes. 

“QOberhardt believes in character, not carica- 
ture. Getting a likeness at the expense of the 
sitter’s physical defects or mental agitation is 
poor portraiture. He grasps that which is typi- 
cal of his subject, lights it favorably and then 
by correct shading of light and color visualizes 
his conception. Thus he always obtains that 
which is individual.” 

Weitenkampf, a student of all periods of 
printmaking, all masters, all media, all proc- 
esses, and a connoisseur of acute sensitivity, is 
above all else an enthusiastic educator. He 
once wrote a book, “How to Appreciate 
Prints,” crammed full of information and de- 
signed to stimulate a love and appreciation of 
prints. It is still read avidly by novice and 
connoisseur alike. The public’s response to 
the exhibitions he arranges at the public library 
attest to his powers as an original organizer. 
John Taylor Arms, one of America’s great 
etchers, will live not only for his own work 
but because of the excellent and sympathetic 


PURE — BRILLIANT — RELIABLE 
WEBER FINE ARTIST COLORS offer the 
finest selected pigments ground in especially 
cleansed and purified oils, vehicles and 
mediems. More than 80 years of color 
grinding experience enter inte each tube 
of color. 


PASTEL 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists 
Colormen Since 1853 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. - BALTIMORE, MD. 
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John Taylor Arms. 


influence he has wielded in the realm of Ameri- 
can print making through his capacity as presi- 
dent of the Society of American Etchers. His 
chief regret is that the crowded walls of the 
society’s annual will not permit the inclusion 
of all the meritorious prints ‘that pass through 
its hands. 








An Auction of Prints 


Master etchings, from the portfolios of Mrs. 
Malcolm L. McBride of Cleveland and others, 
will be sold at auction at the Plaza Art 
Galleries, New York, on April 4, at 8 P. M. 
A collection of rare books from various libraries 
will be sold on Friday, April 5. 

Contemporary etchers represented in the 
Plaza sale are Frank Benson, Edmund Blam- 
pied, Muirhead Bone, Kerr. Eby, D. Y. 
Cameron and many others.. There are also 
several plates from Pennell, Whistler, Seymour 
Haden, George Bellows and J. F. Millet. 

Art books, reference works and fine bindings 
embrace a wide range. Historic autographs 
also will carry strong interest for collectors. 


Birth Control Posters 


The American Birth Control League has in- 
vited artists to enter a publicity poster com- 
petition in which the first award will be $50, 
the second $25, and additional entries ac- 
cepted for reproduction, $5 each. 

Artists may submit only one entry, 22 by 
30 inches, using not more than four colors on 
illustration board, before April 15 at the League 
headquarters, Room 912, 515 Madison Ave., 
New York. 








The Allied Artists’ Annual 

The Allied Artists of America will hold their 
annual exhibition in the Fine Arts Building. 
215 West 15th Street, New York, from April 
30 to May 29. Entry is open to all painters 
and sculptors, whether members of the society 
or not, $5 being charged all exhibitors. Cir- 
culars and blanks will be ready about April 1. 
Address: Gustave V. Wiegand, Secretary. 44 
West 96th St.. New York. 
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Books on Art 
O’Hara’s “Brush” 


When a recognized practitioner divulges the 
secrets of his craft, as Eliot O’Hara did in 
publishing “Making Water Color Behave” and 
as he has more recently done in the supple- 
mentary volume, “Making the Brush Behave” 
(New York, Minton Balch & Co., $2.50), the 
result is interesting, both as a revelation of 
the artist’s mechanics and as guidance to the 
student. 

Predicating O’Hara’s theories, is the con- 
tention that while art cannot be taught, tech- 
niaue can be. “In oil painting the thing that 
one says is of major importance, but in water 
color painting the manner of saying it usually 
counts for more, just as with prose and 
poetry. In the one you make a formal state- 
ment—a description, an abstraction, a charac- 
terization, even a cartoon—with carefully 
chosen words. In the other the sheer beauty and 
rhythm of the words counts for more. In our 
case the brush strokes are the words.” 

O’Hara says a water color should not take 
more than an hour of intensive work, but the 
painter who would acquit himself creditably, 
must have a thorough grounding in the me- 
chanics of his craft. Accordingly, a series 
of exercises are presented to familiarize the 
student with the pivotal concerns—values as 
related to landscape, the spectrum from the 
water colorist’s viewpoint, lighting, recession 
into space, organization and kindred subjects. 

Diagrams and photographic reproductions 
illuminate the text. The direction of brush 
strokes for divers effects is illustrated graphical- 
ly as are certain pitfalls in composition. Run- 
ning through the book are numerous observa- 
tions from O’Hara’s mature experience, which 
should serve as invaluable tips to the beginner 
and as documentary authority for his own posi- 
tion in the field. The findings of the physicists 
are here translated into the vernacular of the 
water colorist. 

O’Hara’s clarity of style is enticingly simple. 
He is far from dogmatic in his suggestions, 
hoping to present ideas which will serve as 
starting points for the zealous. 





British Art In Pictures 


The Oxford University Press has published 
a “Commemorative Catalogue of the Exhibition 
of British Art,” based on the great showing of 
British art at the Royal Academy, London, 
from January to March, 1934. All the entries 
in the large Exhibition Catalogue have been re- 
vised, the descriptions enlarged and rewritten, 
the entries re-grouped according to material 
and re-arranged within the groups on a chron- 
ological basis. There are about 400 illustra- 
tions, ranging from paintings to furniture. 


At Billy the Oysterman’s 
The mellow old walls of Billy the Oyster- 
man’s, 7 East 20th Street, which has long been 
one of the landmarks of the Washington Square 
section, have been covered with paintings, litho- 
graphs and water colors by Downtown artists. 
Priced at $100 and under, the entire proceeds 
of the sales will go to the artists, who include 
Otto Botto, Don Freeman, Guy Maccoy, Mar- 
git Varga, Harwood Steiger, Virginia Snedeker 
and Charles W. Adams. The imposing list of 
patrons includes Fanny Brice, Frank Crownin- 
shield, Mr. and Mrs. Mischa Elman, Lily Pons, 

Gladys Swarthout and Elsa Maxwell. 





A Mexican Classicist 


After judging Mexican art by its revolution- 
ary exponents, Rivera and Orozco, it is a dis- 
tinct. surprise to see the pure and expressive 
drawings of Alejandro de Canedo, exhibited 
at the Arthur U. Newton Galleries, New York, 
until April 6. Born in Mexico City in 1902, 
this artist has gone back to the Greeks for 
inspiration, but in his delicate and fine pencil 
drawings he gives a modern and distinctly 
original interpretation to classical themes. 

Canedo received his first artistic encourage- 
ment from his American mother, who is also 
an artist. He received his art training in 
Paris and in Rome, at which time he was 
appointed attache to the Mexican Embassy in 
Rome. When he held his first exhibition at 
the Circolo Artistico every drawing was sold. 
Although his drawings are well represented in 
American collections, this is the first time that 
any of Canedo’s water colors have been pub- 
licly shown. The subtle modelling and satin- 
like luminosity in his drawings make his work 
especially adaptable for portraits. Among the 
portraits executed by Canedo are likenesses 
of President de la Barra, the Prince of Wales 
and the Duke of Toritto. 

In the catalog, Dr. Frank E. Washburn 
Freund writes: “Canedo uses his forms not 
only to convey corporeal beauty, but, as the 
best Greek masters did, to reveal inner states 
of mind. The way he uses accessories, such 
as draperies, in order to emphasize the ex- 
pressiveness of the lines of his figures, proves 
him to be an accomplished master. * Thus, 
every fold, even every small detail, has its 
significance and helps to make these drawings 
real works of art.” 
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Classified 


Advertisements 


The rate for Classified Advertising is 
10c per word, per insertion; minimum 


charge $1.50. Terms: cash with order. 
Each word, initial and whole number is 
counted as one word. Copy must be type- 
written or printed clearly. Address: THE 
Art Dicest, 116 East 59th Street, New 
York City. 


MURAL PAINTER, exceptional ability, will take 

commissions in New York City and vicinity. 
Rates reasonable. Examples shown. Address: 
Box 501. 





NEW YORK ART GALLERY, located in heart of 
art center, wants promising young Western art- 


ist. Nominal fee for use of gallery. Address: 
Box 502. 


SCULPTORS’ SUPPLIES, complete outfitting of 
schools and artists. Ettl Studios, 227 West 
13th, New York. 


GENTLEMAN, 28, Yale Graduate, thoroughly 

familiar with history and technique of art, de- 
sires connection with Gallery needing services of 
cultured person. Tactful, responsible, pleasing 
personality. Address Box 500. 


PICTURE FRAMES in raw wood, 30” x 40”, 3” 
wide. $1.95. Many patterns. BRAXTON ART 
COMPANY, 353 E. 58, New York. 


HEADQUARTERS, Genuine Dry Colors for Artists 
use. FEZANDIE & SPERRLE, 205 Fulton 
St., New York. 





COMPLETE STOCK for Artists, schools and 

students at most reasonable price. EAGLE 
SUPPLY CO., 327 West 42nd Street, New York. 
LAckawanna 4-2812. 





ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, Picture Frames, N. 
RABINOWITZ, 8 West 29th, New York. Tele- 
phone: AShland 4-9839. Prompt Service. 








“I have used Devoe Artists’ Colors in oil and in water color for several years. I find 
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that they have all the qualities that I expect paints to have.”"—F. Carlos Lopez 


Illustrated is one of Mr. Lopez’ works, done in Devoe Artists’ Oil Colors. Mr. 
Lopez is Art Director of the Detroit Art Academy, Detroit, Mich. 


Many years of color-making, constant research and experimentation have kept 
Devoe Artists’ Oil Colors the finest obtainable. Leading American artists, who 
know from experience that Devoe colors are uniformly brilliant and permanent, 
use them exclusively. Write for color cards. Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc., 1 West 


47th Street, New York, N. Y. 


e 
DEVOE antists’ MATERIALS 











Devoe also makes a complete line of artists’ oil color brushes 
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Great Calendar of U. S. and Canadian Exhibitions 





MONTGOMERY, ALA. 

Montgomery Museum of Fine Arts—April: 
American contemporary art loaned by 
Robert C, Vose. 

DEL MONTE, CAL. 

Del Monte Art Gallery—April: California 

landscapes by Arthur Hill Gilbert. 
LAGUNA BEACH, CAL. 

Laguna Beach Art Association—April: Work 
by local artists. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Foundation of Western Art—April: San 
Francisco regional painters. Los Angeles 
Museum—April: Jules Breton’s “Song of 
the Lark.” 

MILLS COLLEGE P. O., CAL. 

Mills College Art Gallery—To April 15: 
Prints from Print Corner, Hingham Center, 
Mass. 

OAKLAND, CAL, 

Oakland Art Gallery—To April 10: Annual 

exhibition of painting and sculpture. 
PALOS VERDES, CAL. 

Palos Verdes Community Arts Association— 
To April 5: Sculptors of the Southland. 
SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 
Faulkner Memorial Art Gallery—To April 6: 
Figure painting (C. A. A.). 

SAN DIEGO, CAL. 

San Diego Fine Arts Gallery—aApril: Etch- 
ings by Villon; water colors by Miro; 100 
prints by living Americans. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Art Center—To April 6: Oils by Jack Great- 
head. April 8-20: Tempera paintings by 
John Haley. California Palace of the 
Legion of Honor—April: Work by Califor- 
nians; 4th annual exhibition by Progres- 
sive Painters of Southern California. Paul 
Elder’s Modern Gallery—To April 13: 
Gouaches by Hans Arp. 8. & G. Gump Co. 
—To April 13: Fine prints by American 
Artists. San Francisco Museum of Art— 
To April 25: 1934 Carnegie International 
—foreign section and selection of American 
paintings. Rey Vernon Sowers—To April 
15: Drawings by early Italian Masters. 
M, H. De Young Memorial Museum—April: 
Recent acquisitions, 

DENVER, COL. 

Denver Art Museum—To April 15: Rocky 

Mountain Print Makers; water colors by 
W. Durrell. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 

Avery Museum—To April 9: Drawings by 
Eugene Berman; Connecticut Academy. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Arts Club—To April 13: Water colors by 
Susan B. Chase; portraits by Mary Lewis 
Hall. Corcoran Gallery of Art—To May 
5: Corcoran Biennial exhibition of con- 
temporary American paintings. National 
Gallery of Art-Smithsonian Institution— 
April 4-31: Oils by Elena and Bertha Hel- 
lenbranth. To April 21: Etchings by Al- 
fred Hutty. Studio House—To April 7: 
Paintings by Dyneka; drawings by Clifford 
W. Ashley; etchings by Henrietta Hoopes. 
To May 12: Paintings by Edward Bruce. 

TALLAHASSEE, FLA. 

Florida State College For Women—To April 

14: Illuminated manuscripts. (A. F. A.). 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute of Chicago—To April 15: 
Prints by Hiroshige. To June 2: 14th 
Annual International water color exhibi- 
tion; International exhibition of etchings 
and engravings. Arts Club—April 5-25: 
Sidney Janis collection of modern paint- 
ings; ballet settings by Jean Lurcat. 
Boulevard Galleries—To April 10: Work 
by Briggs Dyer. Chicago Galleries Asso- 
ciation—To April 6: Oils by Louis Grell 
and Carl Wallen; water colors by Anthony 
Buchta. Palette & Chisel Academy—April: 
Etchings and block prints. Albert Roullier 
Art Gallery—April: 25th annual exhibition 
of Chicago Society of etchers. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

John Herron Art Institute—April: American 
and European paintings; American Indian 
art. Lieber Galleries—To April 15: Paint- 
ings by Gruppe. 

RICHMOND, IND. 

Richmond Art Association—April 7-29: 38th 
annual exhibition by Indiana painters; 
linocuts by Charles Surendorf. 

SOUTH BEND, IND. 

Midland Academy of Art—aApril: 2nd annual 
exhibition of work by artists of South 
Bend and vicinity. 

BEREA, KY. 

Berea College—April: Handcrafts of the 

Southern Highlands (A. F. A.). 
DUBUQUE, IA. 

Dubuque Art Association—April: Dubuque 
artists’ exhibition. 

BATON ROUGE, IA. 

Louisiana State University—April: Work by 
Ellsworth Woodward. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Arts & Crafts Club—To April 4: Modern 
prints. April 5-18: Drawings by Paul 
Ninas, Isaac Delgado Museum—April 7- 


May 1: 8th annual exhibition of New Or- 
leans Art League. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Baltimore Museum of Art—April 6-May 6: 


38rd annual Maryland artists’ exhibition. 
Goucher College—April 3-10: Art Forms 
in Nature (A. F. A.). 
FREDERICK, MD. 
Hood College—April 14-24: Art Forms in 
Nature (A. F. A.). 
HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


Washington County Museum of Fine Arts— 


To April 11: American paintings from 
Whitney Museum. 
BRUNSWICK, ME. 

Bowdoin College—April 8-15: Forty prints 
done for PWA (A. F. A.). 

PORTLAND, ME. 

Portland Society of Art—April: Annual pho- 
tographic salon. 

ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery of American Art—To April 
15: Contemporary American drawings. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Museum of Fine Arts—To April 29: Inde- 
pendent painters of 19th century Paris. 
Doll & Richards—To April 13: Paintings 
by Hoyland B. Bettinger; water colors by 
Kay Peterson; selected etchings and dry 
points. Grace Horne Galleries—To April 
20: Water colors by Dorothy Morse; paint- 
ings by Elizabeth Saltonstall. Robert C. 
Vose Galleries—To April 20: Marines by 
Montague Dawson; paintings by Marie 
Rendina. 

CONCORD, MASS. 

Middlesex School—To April 10:+ Pueblo In- 
dian painting (A. F. A.). 

FITCHBURG, MASS. 

Fitchburgh Art Center—To April 28: Book 
arts, printing, binding, illustration. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Smith Art Gallery—To April 22: Paintings 

by Umberto Romano. 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum—To April 14: Photo- 

graphs by William M. Rittase. 
WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 

Williams College—April 8-20: Water colors 

by Americans (C. A. A.). 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

Worcester Art Museum—To April 11: Wor- 

cester Photo Clan. 
DETROIT, MICH. 

Detroit Institute of Arts—April: Water col- 
ors by Americans. Society of Arts & 
Crafts—To April 6: Contemporary Euro- 
pean sculpture, 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

Grand Rapids Art Gallery—April: Work by 
students of Joseph Binder; Ohio Water 
Color Society exhibition. 

KALAMAZOO, MICH. 

Kalamazoo Institute of Arts—April: Michi- 
gan Artists. 

BEMIDJI, MINN. 

State Teachers College—April 1-14: Iowa 
Speaks (A. F. A.). 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Minneapolis Institute of Arts—April: Im- 
perial jades of the Ch’ien-Lung and K’ang 
periods ; jewelled gold gift boxes from the 
Imperial collection of China; engravings 
and woodcuts by Duren Nash-Conley 
Galleries—To April 13: Paintings by Earle 
Loran. University of Minnesota—April 
2-16; Textiles (A. F. A.). 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum—To April 8: Prints by 
Durer. April 10-May 4: Japanese textiles ; 
No drama costumes; Chinese ceramics. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery of Art—April: Water colors 
by Stanley Woodward; work by Boston 
Water Color Society. 

MONTCLAIR, N. Jd. 

Montclair Art Museum—April 7-31: Paint- 
ings from Grand Central Galleries; work 
by junior members of National Arts Club. 

NEWARK, N. Jd. 

Newark Museum—April: The design in sculp- 
ture; PWAP accessions; prints from the 
Newark Public Library. 

TRENTON, N. Jd. 

New Jersey State Museum—To April 28: 

Work of Negro artists. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Brooklyn Museum—April: Persian miniatures 
and pottery. April 10-May 2: American 
block prints. Grant Studios—April 8-30: 
Spring water color show of Brooklyn So- 
ciety of Artists. Towers Hotel—To April 
19: Water colors by members and non- 
members. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Art Gallery—April: Painter’s mem- 

orial exhibition, 1900-34. 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 

Arnot Art Gallery—To April 28: Oils by Wil- 

liam Langson Lathrop, John F. Folinsbee. 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 

Public Library—To April 13: Antique Chi- 

nese colored block prints. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art (Fifth Ave. at 


82nd)—To April 14: Prints that Washing- 
ton lived with at Mt. Vernon; Japanese 
costumes. No robes and Buddhist vest- 
ments. To May 5: Bryson Burroughs 
memorial exhibition. American Academy 
of Arts & Letters (Broadway at 155th)— 
April: Retrospective exhibition of Charles 
Dana Gibson. A. C. A, (52 West 8th)—To 
April 6: Paintings by Hy Cohen and I. 
Rice Pereira. American Fine Arts Build- 
ing (215 West 57th)—To April 9: 110th 
annual exhibition of the National Academy 
of Design. An American Place (509 Madi- 
son Ave.)—To April 14: Work by George 
Grosz. Argent Galleries (42 West 57th) 
April 15-27: Oils by Emil Jacques. A. 
W. A. Clubhouse (353 West 57th)—To 
April 6: Sculpture by Malvina Hoffman. 
Brummer Gallery (55 East 57th)—To May 
11: Sculpture by Hernandez. Frans Buffa 
& Sons (58 West 57th)—Paintings by Sing- 
er, Dearth, Dooyewaard and Griffin. Clay 
Club (4 West 8th)—To April 7: Work by 
Frank Eliscu. Leonard Clayton Gallery 
(108 East 57th)—Etchings by Childe Has- 
sam and Grant Reynard. Contempora Art 
Circle (509 Madison Ave.)—To April 6: 
Paintings by Paul Klee. To April 20: 
Drawings and gouaches by Benjamin Kop- 
man. Contemporary Arts (41 West 54th) 
—To April 13: Work by Dorothy Kreym- 
borg. To April 20: Water colors by Anne 
Steele Marsh; Sculpture by Paul Lucker. 
Dikran Kelekian (598 Madison Ave.)— 
Permanent exhibition of antique art ob- 
jects. Durand-Ruel Galleries (12 East 
57th)—To April 2: Masterpieces by Renoir. 
Durex Art Co. (317 East 14th)—Group 
show. Ehrich-Newhouse Galleries (578 
Madison Ave.)—To April 13: “Drawn from 
life” by S. J. Woolf. April 8-20: Flower 
paintings by Nell Walker Lasky; paintings 
by Aaron Berkman. Eighth St. Gallery 
(61 West 8th)—To April 17: Gouaches by 
A. F. Levinson. Eighth St. Playhouse (52 
West 8th)—To April 14: Oils by J. J. Ten- 
ny. Ferargil Galleries (63 East 57th)— 
To April 15: Work by Thomas Hart Ben- 
ton. Fifteen Gallery (37 West 57th)— 
To April 6: Paintings, Morgan Padelford. 
April 8-20: Paintings, Beulah Stevenson. 
French & Co. (210 East 57th)—Permanent 
exhibition of antique furniture and works 
of art.. Gallery Secession (49 West 12th)— 
To April 8: Work by Ann Mantell and 
American expressionists. April 9-May 6: 
Work by Otto Botto and group. Grand 
Central Art Galleries (15 Vanderbilt Ave.) 
—April 2-15: Sketches by D. Putnam 
Brindley. (1 East 51st)—-To April 6: Work 
by H. Dudley Murphy and Nelly Littlehale 
Murphy. Grant Galleries (9 East 57th)— 
To April 13: Paintings by Edith Bry. 
Grolier Club (47 East 60th)—To April 10: 
Chinese illustrated books. Marie Harri- 
man Gallery (63 East 57th)—To April 13: 
Paintings by George Picken. April 8-21: 
Water colors by Willard Nash. Hearn 
Gallery (Fifth Ave. at 14th)—April: Ex- 
hibition arranged by Mayor’s Municipal 
Art Committee. Jacob Hirsch (30 West 
54th)—Permanent exhibition of antique 
works of art. Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth 
Ave.)—To May 4: Etchings and water col- 
ors by Martin Lewis. Frederick Keppel 
& Co. (16 East 57th)—To April 20: Etch- 
ings by Homer, Weir, Twachtman, Platt 
and Hassam, Kleemann Galleries (38 East 
57th)—To April 15: Paintings by Emile 
Walters; prints by Aristide Maillol. M. 
Knoedler & Co. (14 East 57th)—To April 
15: Water colors by Pierre Brissaud. To 
April 13: Cabinet paintings of six centuries 
for benefit of Country Home for Conval- 
escent Babies. La Salle Gallery (3105 
Broadway)—To May 3: First anniversary 
exhibition, featuring Rodriguez Orgaz. 
Julien Levy (602 Madison Ave.)—April: 
Paintings by Keith Martin and Charles 
Rain. April 2-22: Work by Eugene Ber- 
man, John Levy Galleries (1 East 57th) 
—April: Work by Louis Kronberg. Pierre 
Matisse Gallery (51 East 57th)—To April 
20: African Negro art. Metropolitan Gal- 
leries (730 Fifth Ave.)—Paintings by old 
and contemporary masters. Milch Gal- 
leries (108 East 57th)—To April 13: Water 
colors by John Whorf. Modernage (162 
East 33rd)—To April 13: Modern Ameri- 
can art in modern room settings. Montross 
Gallery (785 Fifth Ave.)—To April 16: 
Race-track paintings by Lee Townsend. 
Morton Galleries (130 West 57th)—To 
April 6: Paintings by Rebecca Mahler. 
April 8-20: Paintings by Eugene Fitsch 
and Gainsworth. Museum of City of New 
York (Fifth Ave. at 103rd)—April: History 
of Grand Opera and concert in New York. 
Museum of Modern Art (11 West 53rd)— 
To May 14: African art. National Arts 
Club (i119 East 19th)—April 4-27: Works 
loaned by members. Arthur U. Newton 
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Galleries (11 East 53rd)—To April 6: 
Drawings and water colors by Canedo. 
Pen & Brush Club (16 East 10th)—April 
7-May 3: Oils by members. Raymond "& 
Raymond, Inc. (40 East 49th)—April 1-13: 
Color work by high school students of 
greater New York. R. C. A. Building 
(Rockefeller Center)—April 1-13: Annual 
exhibition of the Society of Illustrators. 
F. K. M. Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth Ave.)— 
To April 20: Work by Fiske Boyd. Rein- 
hardt Galleries (730 Fifth Ave.)—To April 
13: Paintings by Arthur Frank. Roerich 
Museum (410 Riverside Drive)—To April 
4: Work by artists who have exhibited 
at outdoor show at Washington Square. 
Jacques Seligmann & Co. (3 East 51st)— 
To April 13: Drawings by Carl E. Pick- 
hardt, Jr. Schultheis Galleries (142 Fulton 
St.)—Permanent exhibition of works by 
American and foreign artists. E. & A. 
Silberman Galleries (32 East 57th)—Per- 
manent exhibition of Old Masters. Sixtieth 
Street Gallery (138 East 60th)—To April 
6: Oils by Eilshemius and Friedman ; water 
colors by Schreiber; prints and drawings 
by Doris Rosenthal. Marie Sterner (9 East 
57th)—To April 13: Water colors by 
Marion Simmons. Uptown Galleries (249 
West End Ave.)—To April 12: Group ex- 
hibition. Wildenstein & Co. (19 East 64th) 
—To April 9: Paintings by Hubert Robert. 
Weyhe Gallery (794 Lexington Ave.)—To 
April 6: Paintings by Martin Kainz. Whit- 
ney Museum of American Art (10 West 
8th)—April: American genre. Howard 
Young Galleries (677 Fifth Ave.)—April: 
Paintings of the 18th century. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Rochester Memorial Art Gallery—To April 
15: Guatamalan textiles. Work by Angna 
Enters, Thomas Benton, John Steuart 
Curry, Reginald Marsh, Charles Burchfield, 
and Edward Hopper. 

SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 

Skidmore College—April 12-26: Gautamalan 


textiles. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts—April 4-18: 
Water colors by Saul Raskin. 
WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 
Westchester Workshop—To April 15: 
by Orson Lowell. 


CINCINNATI, O. 

Cincinnati Museum of Art—To April 21: 
Prints of Paris and London views. April 
7-May 5: 42nd annual exhibition of Amer- 
ican art. Closson Galleries—To April 13: 
Paintings by Paul Ashbrook. 


CLEVELAND, 0. 

Cleveland Museum of Art—To April 14: Ja- 

vanese puppets. To April 7: Water colors. 
COLUMBUS, 0O. 

Columbus Gallery of Fine Artse—To April 
15: All-Ohio exhibit. Little Gallery—To 
April 22: Paintings by = Schille. 

DAYTON, 

Dayton Art Institute Apeil 3-10: 

prints from Matsuda collection. 
MASSILON, 0. 

Baldwin Museum—April 1-10: North Ameri- 

can wild flowers (A. F. A.). 
TOLEDO, O. 

Toledo Museum of Art—aApril 7-28: Russian 

paintings. Prints by Brockhorst and John. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 

Portland Art Association—To April 22: Uni- 
versity of Oregon group. To April 25: 
Paintings lent by Italian Government. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Pennsylvania Museum of Art—To April 22: 
Great Philadelphia furniture designers. 
Art Club—April 8-20: Eastern Art Associa- 
tion exhibition. Boyer Galleries—To April 
11: Paintings by Southern artists. April 
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Rural Material Is Favorite of Alice Judson 





“The Cabbage Patch,’ by Alice Judson. 


Alice Judson’s exhibition of oils and water 
colors at the Fifteen Gallery, New York, until 
April 6 reveals this artist’s keen delight in 
finding real bits of rural material. Miss Jud- 
son is well acquainted with the varying greens 
of early spring, the passiveness of productive 
fields in summer’s heat and the warm russets 
of autumn. In “The Cabbage Patch,” which 


5-23: Water colors by Carl Shaffer. April 
12-May 2: Group show by New York art- 
ists. Gimbel Galleries—To April 8: Junior 
League Regional exhibit. April 10-22: Oils 
by Geneve Rixford Sargeant. Plastic Arts 
Club—To April 3: Members exhibition. 
Print Club—April: 9th Annual block print 
exhibition. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Institute—To April 10: 
Bliss collection. To April 14: 
Salon of Photographic Art. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Rhode Island School of Design—April 3-29: 

French painting in Africa. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 

Brooks Memorial Art Gallery—April 2-30: 
Contemporary flower and garden paintings, 
garden sculpture. 

DALLAS, TEX. 

Dallas Museum of Fine Arts—To April 21: 

Dallas Allied Arts exhibition. 


Lillie P. 
Pittsburgh 
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Tue Art Dicest reproduces, the artist stum~ 
bled across a negro’s shack filled with children 
and surrounded by sun flowers. Although it 
was painted in New York State it could have 
been located in Virginia or North Carolina. 
Miss Judson paints with a light airy touch; 
her colors are of a pastel value and imbued 
with sunlight. 


FORT WORTH, TEX. 

Fort Worth Museum of Art—To April 11: 

Southern States Art League exhibition. 
HOUSTON, TEX. 

Herzog Galleries—To April 15: Texas his~ 

tory in etchings by Bernhardt Wall. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 

Witte Memorial Museum—April 5-22: Water 

colors by Josef Bakos. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 

Henry Art Gallery—To April 25: Handmade 
American pottery. Seattle Art Museum— 
To April 21: Persian miniatures; North- 
west Printmakers Annual exhibition, paint~ 
ings from Whitney Museum. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Milwaukee Art Institute—April: 22nd annua? 
exhibition of the Wisconsin Painters and 
Sculptors. 

OSHKOSH, WIS. 

Oshkosh Public Museum—Paintings, lace, 

fans in Mrs. G. Baldwin's collection. 
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New Methods 


Old-fashioned, tradition-bound art education 
is 10 blame for the fact that artists today are 
the “most impractical, disorganized people in 
the world,” declared James C. Boudreau, direc- 
tor of the School of Fine and Applied Arts of 
Pratt Institute, in a statement announcing 
constructive curriculum changes in his school 
for the coming year. Business and ethical 
training will hereafter be required of all art 
students at Pratt Institute. “There is no rea- 
son.” Mr. Boudreau said, “why artists should 
net be as well prepared as any other class 
of people to live and earn a living in a prac- 
tical, business world.” 

Drawing as now taught will be dropped en- 
trely from the schedule at Pratt, to be re- 
placed by “a new and vital drawing” called 
“structural representation.” Industrial trends 
will be recognized in all branches of art. Avia- 
tion, for example, will be stressed by the de- 
partments of architecture and industrial design, 
where students will be given special training 
in the designing of airports and airplanes. 
Figure drawing, regarded for centuries as the 
very bulwark of art, will receive a different 
emphasis in the new schedule. There will be 
more figure work, but it will stress application 
of the figure to practical art problems rather 
than study of the figure as an end in itself. 

“Why is it that artists, the people who 
should know most about design, have the least 
design for living,” asks Mr. Boudreau. “Why 
are the people who are trained in harmony, 
rhythm and balance the most disorganized 
people in the world? 

“Because they have been inadequately pre- 
pared for life in schools where art is taught 
as a ‘hopeless’ subject; where the instruction 
is presented by artists who are unable to earn 
a living in any other way except by teaching; 
and where the faculty too often is recruited 
from former members of the senior class. 

“For several years, we have been trying to 
free ourselves from some of these traditions. 
Even now, there is no place on the Pratt In- 
stitute faculty for a teacher who cannot and 
dces not earn a living at art. There is no 
room for a student body of dilettantes and 
playboys; no room for flowing neckties and 
Delph-blue corduroys. Our excellent employ- 
ment record of 93 per cent for last year’s 
graduates was one of the results of this more 
modern, business-like attitude. 

“Except for music schools, no branch of 
technical education in the world has the pro- 
fessional mortality rate of art schools. It is 
an accepted fact that only 25 per cent of the 
students who are graduated from art schools 
will earn a living at art.” 


A Review of the Field in Art Education | 





EVELYN MARIE STUART SAYS: 

Let. those who must, sniff at “the 
American Scene,” but no great art ever 
did otherwise than reflect the painter’s 
reaction to his environment. It is time 
for American fine art to get down to 
earth and stop aping foreign or antique 
methods of presenting motifs that are 
palpably borrowed from other days, lands, 
religions and causes. Unless our artists 
soon realize that art, like charity, “begins 
at home,” this age will be represented in 
art history by advertising art and popular 
illustrations. Let us not forget that the 
beautiful Japanese print was the commer- 
cial and illustrative art of the Flowery 
Kingdom, despised and neglected, until 
foreign appreciation awakened the Jap- 
anese to the possession of this treasure. 

Should this, our present-day, civiliza- 
tion, crumble into ruins with those of the 
past, excavators of the ancient cities of 
New York and Chicago would hail as 
treasures and preserve in museums many 
an original for booklets on men’s wear or 
pages on canned pineapple, because they 
showed so clearly and beautifully how the 
“antedeluvian” or “pre-volcanic” Ameri- 
cans lived and dressed. They would cast 
aside as useless, pointless rubbish the 
“painted souls” of unrecognizable sitters 
and the scattered and messy still lifes of 
square apples, miraculously not sliding off 
a table top in false perspective,—such 
things as have for the past decade dis- 
graced the walls of institutions sacred to 
fine art. 


| 





Explaining the decision to eliminate such a 
fundamental subject as drawing, Mr. Boudreau 
said that for too many years drawing had 
“connoted nothing but a mental holiday.” Too 
many hours “have been spent sitting in front 
of a model absently drawing without thinking.” 
The new subject, “structural representation,” 
wil! include the basic essentials of drawing 
“centered around live material and more vital 
problems.” 

Figure drawing, henceforth, will be divided 
into three levels. Students will be permitted 
to pass from one to the other as rapidly as 
they are qualified. Mr. Boudreau said that 
he believed there is no point in holding a 
student to a subject in which he is already 
qualified just because “it happens to be writ- 
ten into the schedule.” 

“Courses of study,” said Mr. Boudreau in 
conclusion, “must change continuously to syn- 
chronize with the best contemporary profes- 
sional practices.” 
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Academy Aftermath 


[Continued from page 16] 
of his own work; and an exhibition of this size, 
more than half of the items in which, un- 
juried, are by academicians, could scarcely be 
expected to represent a faithful, sufficiently 
comprehensive mirroring of the best in con- 
temporary American art.” With its carefully 
regulated membership, the Academy, Mr. Jew- 
ell contends, when it wishes to report to the 
public, should “hold exhibitions restricted to 
the work of its own elected members and asso- 
ciates.” Then if the progressive leaders are dis- 
satisfied with such a showing, adds Mr. Jewell, 
“they might then campaign to put in force 
a jury system applicable to every member. 
“Were this jury composed of artists with 
true vision, with a highly and securely devel- 
oped sense of values, it could forbid the exhib- 
iting of all those feeble relics of old-fogyism, 
those terrible examples of how not to paint 
and how not to sculpt, which, year after year, 
have rendered the term academism incalculably 
a term of reproach . . . Whatever reforms the 
National Academy proposes to bring about 
should be reforms that begin, and drastically, 
at home, within the academic fold itself, 
Emily Genauer, frank young critic of the 
New York World-Telegram, would have been 
glad to hail the show with enthusiasm. “Hon- 
esty demands, however, that the exhibition be 
put down as falling far short of the heights I 
had hoped it might reach. Once again the 
walls are crowded with uninspired, common- 
place pictures, all of them painted by men 
technically competent, mind you, but too few 
by men who were driven by any imperious 
desire to say something new or important.” 
Henry McBride had his usual verbal good 
time over an Academy exhibition. “To the 
naked eye there is no longer any difference 
between the Academy and the Whitney Mu- 
seum. There is not much difference between 
the academy and the Independent Society. 
About the only forces without the fold are 
the Artists’ Union and the John Reed Club, 
but by next year they will probably be on the 
inside, too. And Jonas Lie, the Academy 
president—who excells even John Sloan in 
publicity—can be president of everything. 
“Judging entirely by the list of prize awards, 
there were two spirits struggling within the 
bosom of the ancient institution. The jury 
took one look at the contributions of the per- 
sons from Eighth Street and decided to give 
the medals and the money to .. . tried and 
very true Academicians. It is one thing to 
get into the Academy—it is quite another 
to get the money.” 
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A Review of the Field in Art Education 


Permanency 


In its last issue THe Art Dicest an- 
swered the allegation of Lucien Lefebre- 
Foinet, French color expert, that “seventy- 
five per cent of the pictures painted in 
America during the last five years are 
doomed to rapid destruction” as the result of 
“inferior colors and canvases being used in 
the United States.’ Mr. F. W. Weber, 
widely known lecturer on the chemistry and 
physics of fine arts painting, and technical 
director of the F. Weber Company, agrees 
with THE Art DicEsT in its contention that 
the reason for the self destruction of mod- 
ern paintings lies not in faulty materials but 
in the faulty use of materials—the combin- 
ing of chemical elements that mutually work 
changes on each other. Mr. Weber has lec- 
tured at the Art Students League, at the 
National Academy of Design, at the Cor- 
coran School of Art and at the University 
of Pennsylvania, and has on several occa- 
sions spoken over the air on station WIP, 
Philadelphia. Mr. Weber: 


The history of art has been directly influ- 
enced through the various schools of paint- 
ing, among other things, by the materials 
available to the artist. During each period, 
we find the artist keenly feeling the limita- 
tion of his materials and, in striving to give 
expression to his artistic creations, seeking and 
developing new media. Even today, with the 
more or less rapid advance of chemistry and 
physics as sciences during the last 100 years, 
it has not been possible to develop an ideal 
medium serving the emotional demands of the 
painter. 

Today, we are indebted to the industrial 
paint chemist for a selection of brilliant, per- 
manent and durable color pigments, far exceed- 
ing in numbers the palette of the painter of 
any other time. In fact, it is just this which 
causes the artist to run into technical diffi- 
culties. If he is not somewhat acquainted 
with the properties of the pigments he uses, 
he runs into trouble. The improper use of 
pigments that are chemically unalterable leads 
to aging with loss of color, causes cracking 
and lowering of tone, whereby, quite naturally, 
luminosity, tonal values and glazes are dis- 
turbed or entirely lost. Only too frequently 
do we find the artist condemning the ma- 
terials he used. But only seldom, today, are 
materials the true cause. Lack of even ele- 
mentary knowledge of the craftsmanship and 
technique of painting is causing more damage 
in modern pictures than use of faulty materials. 
Only seldom are the frequent changes which 
we see occurring on late paintings, such as 





Guggenheim Fellowships 


The John Simon Guggenheim Memorial 
Fellowships, anxiously awaited each year 
by the art world, have just been announced. 
The artist awards follow: 

Henry Elis Mattson, painter, Woodstock, 
N. Y.; project: creative work in painting, 
abroad and in the United States. Yasuo 
Kuniyoshi, painter, Woodstock, N. Y.; pro- 
ject: creative work in painting in Mexico 
and in the United States. Frank Mechau, 
painter, Colorado Springs, Colo.; project: 
creative work in painting in the United 
States (renewal). Frederico Lebrun, painter, 
New York City; project: creative work in 
drawing and painting in the United States. 
Carl Walters, ceramist and sculptor, Wood- 
stock, N. Y.; project: creative work in 
glass in the United States. Vincent Glin- 
sky, sculptor, New York City; project: 
creative work in sculpture in the United 
States. Mitchell Fields, sculptor, New 
York City; project: creative work in sculp- 
ture abroad (renewal). Carlotta Petrina, 
artist, New York City; project: creative 
work in book illustration in the United 
States (renewal). 





lowering of tone, darkening, loss of glazes, 
cracking and yellowing, traceable to pigments, 
oils or varnishes, which, if used properly, will 
yield works of art equal in every respect, in 
color, brilliancy and permanency to those of 
any other earlier period. 

Today, the artist is more fortunate than at 
any other time. With the very extended se- 
lection, he may very readily paint in any of 
the methods of the early schools. If the 
Florentine, Venetian, Flemish and early Dutch 
masters had had available the rich, strong, and 
bright colors only relatively recent in their in- 
troduction, undoubtedly their art would have 
been appreciably influenced. 

As we advance through the history of paint- 
ing, from the very earliest evidence of art; 
namely the wall paintings of paleolithic man 
in Altamira, Spain, through the early Egyp- 
tian, Assyrian, Phoenician, Mycenean and 
later Grecian painting, we find not only an 
exceedingly limited palette of colors, but also 
a very elementary or primitive craftsmanship. 

Throughout the four main periods of art, we 
find the artists’ implements, painting grounds, 
pigments and mediums evolving from the 
primitive to the establishment of such sound 
techniques as tempera and true Buon Fresco 
by the Florentines, and a mixed oil-emulsion 
technique by the Flemish, the influence of 
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which is evident through to modern painting. 
The study of the chemistry, physics of light 
and color of these early techniques shows what 
remarkable craftsmen these painters were, 
when one considers that chemistry or physics 
had not as yet been developed as a science. 
And yet. we often hear the contemporary paint- 
er excusing his own technical deficiencies, stat- 
ing the old masters had better materials with 
which to paint. 

The old masters did not have the largely 
augmented selection of durable products, which 
are at the disposal of the modern painter. 
Neither did he have chemistry and physics to 
help solve his studio problems. It was, per- 
haps, his salvation that he had only such a 
restricted palette, whereby his factor of safety 
was greater. With the early establishment of 
the guilds, the student served an apprenticeship, 
went through several years of rigid training, 
having assigned to him the duties of prepar- 
ing and refining the pigments, oils, mediums, 
and varnishes. The apprentice was then grad- 
ually entrusted with more advanced work. be- 
coming a master only after years of intensive 
training. 

It was during the last half of the 19th 
century, that we find the artist beginning to 
run into technical difficulties. The prepara- 
tion of his materials had become by then a 
separate industry. Industrial chemistry begam 
to develop and introduce a wide range of very 
brilliant, tempting colors, many of which were 
offered under fanciful names, hiding the true 
identity sometimes of dangerous, fugitive col- 
ors. The artist rather welcomed the severance 
of this, to him a rather uninspirational phase 
of his traditions, but at the cost, unfortunately, 
of placing the durability of his efforts, fre- 
quently, at the mercy of untried, new and re- 
cently developed colors. No longer being in- 
timately acquainted with his materials, he be- 
comes the emotional painter. 

We have glaring examples of late 19th cen- 
tury paintings changed and degenerated. Men 
like Sargent, Whistler, Eakins, who are repre- 
sentative of their period, have left some paint- 
ings whose souls have departed not long after 
that of their creators. Laboratory research 
has definitely shown that only in very few 
isolated instances are such changes as darken- 
ing, cracking, yellowing, peeling, blistering, 
loss of glazes, occuring with recent paintings, 
caused by faulty material, but are directly 
traceable to faulty craftsmanship and lack of 
technical knowledge. There is absolutely no» 
reason why today pictures cannot be painted 
equalling or surpassing in brilliancy, perma 
nency, and durability those of any other period. 
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Davis’ Rejoinder 
[Continued from page 13] 


place large murals in public buildings. If he 
thinks that the farmers he paints are not 
“messed up” and involved with social theories, 
let him ask the farmers. 

Benton disclaims all ability to evaluate the 
social function of a mural. At that time when 
he abandons his “cowboy and Indian game” 
outlook on the historical everits he portrays, 
ke will find that his employers are not so ig- 
norant in this matter as himself. Rockefeller 
is not an artist but he has a sharp eye for the 
social function of a mural. He spotted the 
social function of Rivera’s mural in Radio 
City before it was completed and destroyed it. 
The outdoor mural by Alfaro Siqueiros in the 
Plaza Art Center in Los Angeles has been 
whitewashed. This is the treatment which 
Jonas Lie, president of the National Academy 
of Design and member of the La Guardia 
Municipal Art Commission, prescribes for the 
murals passed by him on the municipal art 
projects. In the above and other cases the 
employers didn’t wait for “society as it de- 
velops” to make the decision. 

A large part of Benton’s answers are con- 
cerned with the monotonous repetition of the 
learned practice and direct perception formula. 
Mechanical formulation of the act of creation. 
He states that his perceptions of the Ameri- 
can environment have made him an American 
artist, not to be confused with a Mexican or 
a French artist. I deny that he has ever per- 
ceived the American environment on the evi- 
dence of his own work and statements. No, 
Benton’s environment is the Puck and Judge 
school of caricature, reproductions of muscle 
painting in the Italian Renaissance, Hearst 
politics, which can run an editorial against the 
brutality of the prize fight on the front page 
and promotes a milk fund bout on the sports 
page, and a dime novel version of American 
history. Compilation of sketches from life 
does not constitute understanding of environ- 
ment. Benton’s sketches may be from life, 
but their co-ordination in mural form is con- 
ditioned by sketchy ideas as to their political, 
social and economic significance. 

The subject matter of Benton’s murals is 
the American environment, and that environ- 
ment is not characterized by its visual as- 
pects alone. Any artist who undertakes the 
portrayal of that environment automatically 
takes on the obligation of understanding its 
social meaning as well, as such social meaning 
is inseparable from his subject. Benton has 
recognized this obligation in his statement that 
aesthetic values are inseparable from human 
ways of seeing and doing. He has recognized 
the obligation but has not accepted it. 

There is no revolutionary tradition for the 
American artist in the current Communist 
sense, says Benton. His answers are answered 
from the Communist viewpoint in the April 
number of Art Front by Burck, since Benton 
drags in Communism. Not being qualified on 
this point, I prefer to read the statement, 


PENN STATE 
SUMMER SESSION 


July 1 to August 9 


@ Study Art this summer in the heart of the Alleghenies. 
Undergraduate and graduate courses including Drawing, 
Design, Art Crafts, Oil and Water Color Painting, Art 
Education embracing both Teaching and Supervision, 
Figure Sketching, Poster, and the History of Art. 
Eleven instructors including Leon L. Winslow, Walter 
@. Kiar, Hobson Pittman and Lee Townsend. 
Sports, social activities. 
room, board surprisingly low. 
For Special Art Bulletin, Addrese 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS - State College, Pa. 
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STUDY ART IN TAOS 


In the glamorous Southwest, land of 
Indians, desert and soaring mountains, 
blue skies, smiling sun, starry nights. 


Summer Session June 1 until October 1 

Theory and Application of 

Dynamic Symmetry, Theory and Practice 

of Color, Drawing and Paintings in all 

Mediums. 

SPECIAL TEACHER’S COURSE OF 
SIX WEEKS 


Students may enter any time during Sum- 
mer Session. Under personal direction of 


Classes in: 


EMIL BISTTRAM 


Write for Catalogue 
TAOS SCHOOL OF ART, 
Taos, New Mexico 
Emil Bisttram, Director 


JULY - AUGUST - 1935 


THE CAPE SCHOOL 
OF ART 


HENRY HENSCHE, Instructor 
(formerly assistant instructor in 
the Cape Cod School of Art) 
PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 

Address the Secretary. 











THE COLT SCHOOL OF ART 
22 North Carroll St. Madison, Wis. 
Announces its SUMMER ART COLONY 
On the MISSISSIPPI RIVER 
at La Crosse, Wis. - + + July Ist to Aug. 2nd 
Portrait and Figure in SUNLIGHT @ Land- 
scape of beauty and character ™ Comfortable 
quarters and good meals m (write for folders) 





Woodstock School of Painting 


Instructors 


CONRAD CRAMER HENRY MATTSON 
YASUO KUNIYOSHI CHAS. ROSEN 
JUDSON SMITH 
Salary Increment Credits. 
For Catalog Write: 
JUDSON SMITH, Director, Woodstock, N. Y. 





industrial Arts Summer Session 


Mills College, California 
June 24 - August 3, 1935 
JOHN CUNNINGHAM 
PATRICIA STANLEY CUNNINGHAM 
GUSTAV and ALICE BREUER 
Art Centre: Exhibition: Design in Industry 
For detailed bulletin, address: Mrs. E. C. Lindsay, 
Secretary, The Summer Sessions, Mills College, California 





Eastport Summer School of Art 


EASTPORT - MAINE 
JUNE 17th to AUGUST 25th 


PAINTING IN OIL & WATER COLOR 


George Pearse Ennis, Instructor 
CLASSES IN ETCHING & LITHOGRAPHY 
Robert C. Craig, Instructor 
For Catalog A., Address: 

GLADYS ATWOOD ENNIS, 681-5th Ave., N.Y. 





Cross Summer Art School 


Students from 15 states gained in weeks 
last summer vision and technique not attained 
in years of previous study. Prepare for open- 







ing July 1st by home course on portraiture, 
landscape, still life, commercial art ($25). 
Six weeks in the school $60. 


CROSS ART SCHOOL, Boothbay Harbor, Maine 













e WAYMAN ADAMS e 


Summer Portrait Class 
in the Adirondacks 


June 17th to September 26th 
Elizabethtown, New York 








WINOLD REISS 
ART SCHOOL 


COURSES IN DRAWING PAINT- 
ING, DECORATIVE DESIGNING, 
MURAL PAINTING, SCULPTURE 


108 WEST 16th STREET, NEW YORK 
Summer School 


GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 


MONTANA 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


Art School 


PAINTING AND DRAWING 
Comprehensive Study of Pure Art 
Small Groups — Individual Attention 
for same fee as average school 
Morning, Afternoon, Evening 
Free Monday Discussion Forum, 8:30 P. M. 
Annot Art oe — i. New York 





New York Ceramic Studios 
MAUD M. MASON, Director 
Day and Evening Classes. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF DESIGN m BUILDING AND DECO- 
RATING OF POTTERY FORMS m CERAMIC SCULPTURE 


114 EAST 39th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 





@ ROMANOVSKY @ 


PAINTING CLASS 
Portrait, Figure and Still Life 
Studie 605, The Lincoln Arcade, 1947 Brodway, 
between 65 and 66 Street, New York City 
Hours 9-30 A.M. to 12:30 P.M. daily except Sat. & Sun. 
Telephone Riverside 9-3567 

Drawing, Composition, 


Patetias, Sculpture. Individual 


SC HO OL. programs and instruction. send 
of the for catalog. 


MINNEAPOLIS INSTITUTE of ARTS 


200 East Twenty-fifth Street 
MINNEAPOLIS + MINNESOTA 





Summer Classes begin June 17. 
cel courses in Advertising Art, 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City, 43rd Year 
Textile Designing, Interior Deceration, 
Architecture, Fashion Illustration, Life Class, 
Decorative Design, Poster, Lettering 
Positions and orders filled. 


CHOUINARD 
SCHOOL OF ART 


ADDS TO ITS REGULAR FACULTY 


ARCHIPENKO...SCULPUTURE . PAINTING 
JOSEPH SINEL ... INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 
PAUL T. FRANKL ... MODERN INTERIOR 


STUDENTS MAY ENTER ANYTIME 
741 8. GRANDVIEW ST., LOS ANGELES 





THE ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS 
Washington University 
Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, 
Commercial Design. History of 
Art, Composition, Perspective, 
Costume, Leather, Metal, Pottery, 

China and other arts. 
For catalogue write 
Room 110, Washington University, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


New Orleans Art School 


THE ARTS. AND "CRAFTS CLUB 
OF NEW ORLEANS 


COURSES IN THE FINE 4 APPLIED ARTS 
Catalogues on Request 
712 Royal Street New Orleans, La. 














“There is no revolutionary tradition for the 
American artist in the political sense.” Were 
the events leading up to the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence non-revolutionary? 
Was the war for liberation from England non- 
revolutionary? The simple way to show the 
absurdity of Benton’s reply to the question is 
to look at Rivera’s “Portrait of America” 
mural at the New Workers School on Four- 
teenth St., New York. Then go to Benton’s 
murals of the American scene in the Whitney 
Museum if you think my characterization of 
his work as “dime novel American hitsory” 
too harsh. Also, after you have seen Rivera’s 
mural, read Siqueiros analysis of it in the 
New Masses of May 29, 1934, for a better 
understanding. 

In brief, Benton shows himself in word and 
deed as a hard worker but a man of complete 
philosophical irresponsibility and incompetent 
in every way to occupy the position he de- 
mands for himself as the painter of the Amer- 
ican scene in the mural field. 





From Cheese to Art 


A number of the canvases in the foreign sec- 
tion of last Fall’s Carnegie International, which 
is being shown at the San Francisco Museum 
of Art until April 25, were selected by Guil- 
laume Lerolle. A subscriber has sent to THE 
Art Dicest a clipping from the Pittsburgh 
Sun-Telegraph in which John Saxman, after 
an interview with M. Lerolle, asserts he was 
“a cheese salesman until he became European 
representative of the Carnegie Institute De- 
partment of Fine Arts.” The article makes 
entertaining reading and for that reason the 
gist of it is given, without intending offense 
to anyone. 

According to Mr. Saxman, M. Lerolle in 
this interview explained his reaction to art 
as follows: “The masterly feeling which a 
good painting represents sort of puffs me 
up and makes me feel like floating away.” 
Referring to Peter Blume’s prize winning paint- 
ing, “South of Scranton,” Mr. Saxman quotes 
M. Lerolle as saying: “It’s one of those things 

you can’t understand. The railroad track in 
the lower left hand corner apparently starts 
from nowhere and has no ending. It can’t 
be of much use if it isn’t connected with an- 
other line. And if those fellows jumping off 
that post are supposed to land in the ocean, 
they won’t. which shows how impossible it is.” 

Continuing his interview, Mr. Saxman wrote: 
“Tt was in 1920 that Lerolle met Homer Saint- 
Gaudens, director of fine arts at Carnegie In- 
stitute, in New York. while on a cheese selling 
tour of the United States. Sending his card 
in to Saint-Gaudens, Lerolle says he was mis- 
taken for his father, a French painter of note. 
That was his first contact with art. The fol- 
lowing year, Saint-Gaudens visited Mr. Le- 
rolle’s father in Paris to get some advice on 
European painters. He was referred to Guil- 
laume, the son, who gave him what informa- 
tion he had. 

“Lerolle said: ‘Saint-Gaudens left and then 
came back before returning to America to 
offer me the position I now hold. After some 
consideration. I gave up the cheese business 
and accepted.’ ” 





Exhibitions by Students 
Raymond & Raymond, Inc., 40 East 49th 


St., New York, is holding a series of three ex- 
hibitions by New York high school students, 
selected by George Biddle, George Grosz and 
Ralph Pearson. Color work will be shown 
through April 13, and design from April 15 to 
27. In connection, the correlated reference 
material used in the schools is on display. 
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PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


Philadelphia (Winter), Chester Springs, Pa. (Summer) 
Oxpgst fine arts schools in America. (Est. 
1805.) City and Country locations; unex- 
celled equipment for the complete profes- 
sional training of the artist. Distinguished 
faculty. Preliminary classes for beginners. 
Special evening classes. Departments of 
Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Mural Paint- 
ing; also a co-ordinated course with the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, B.F.A. degree. Euro- 
pean Scholarships and other prizes. 


Philadelphia School—Broad and Cherry Streets. 
Eleanor N. Fraser, Curator. 


Chester Springs Summer School—Resident students 
only. J. T. Fraser, Jr., Curator. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET OF SCHOOL WHICH 
INTERESTS YOU 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND APPLIED ART 


WILLIAM M. ODOM, President 


(Parsons) 


oo 8 SIX WEEKS SUMMER SESSION 

Specially planned weekly units of study 
August 16 in departments of House Planning & 

Decoration, Costume Design, Graphic Ad- 
Send vertising, Teacher Training, etc. Also 
For Life Drawing, Special Lecture Course, ete. 
Catalog Address Box A, 2239 Broadway, New York 


Summer Painting Class 


under 


MICHEL JACOBS 


RUMSON, NEW JERSEY 
For further information enquire 


METROPOLITAN ART SCHOOL 
58 West 57th St., New York, N. Y. 





OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


4 SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 
THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMBNT OF 
THE LOS ANGELBS MUSEUM 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of study 
optional. A genuine Art Spirit pervades this 
art school. Illustrated catalog upon request. 





COURSES 


SPRING START APRIL 1st 


DRAWING - PAINTING + DESIGN « INDUSTRIAL 
AND STAGE ARTS «- DRESS ARTS +- INTERIOR 
DECORATION -CARTOONING-SCHOOL-ART METHODS 


COMMERCIAL ART + ILLUSTRATION 
FOR TIMELY INSTRUCTION AND GUIDANCE ATTEND 


CHICAGO ACADEMY OF 
FINE ARTS 


CARL WERNTZ, Presipsnt 
18 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


ACADEMY * OF ® ALLIED ® ARTS 


Spring and Summer Courses 


Day and evening classes under Hoffman, Joffe, 
Dunkel, Draisin. Life, Portrait, Still Life, 
Theatrical and Costume Design. 


Register Now—Send for Catalogue B. 
849 West 86th St., N.Y.C. SChuyler 4-1216 








NAUM M. LOS 
SCHOOL OF ART 


SCULPTURE — DRAWING — PAINTING 
MEDALLIC ART — CONSTRUCTIVE ANATOMY 
MODELLING OF ANIMALS 
individual instruction day and evening. 
Catalog on request. 

22 East 60th Street, New York City 





s oa 
Art Academy of Cincinnati 
Founded 1869 
Moderate tuition fees. Day and 
night classes. Professionab 
training in fineand applied arts. 
Winter and summer sessions. 
For information address 


WALTER H. SIPLE, Director 
Art Academy Cincinnati, Ohio 
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@ Summer School 
June 10 - July 20 
Midwestern Art 
School Under Tal- 
ented Instructors. 
Catalog ... 4407 
Warwick  Bivd. 





SRS RL TR ATI 
John J. Soble 
STUDENTS ART CLASS 


(2nd season) 


Drawing and painting 
from life and still life 
Evenings: Mon., Tues., Wed., 7 to 10 
Afternoons: Wed., Sun., 12 to 4 


107 West 47th Street, New York City 


LOngacre 5-9363 





Fa, eines ob aerate 
GranpCentratScuooi/Art 


Individual talent developed by successful modern artists. 
Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Advertising, 
General Design, Costume Design, and Interior Decoration. 


Day and Evening Classes Catalogue 
7021 Grand Central Terminal, New York City 


ConA RN cts Tei od Saat 








RINGLING *Hoet oF 


FACULTY OF OUTSTANDING ARTISTS 
All Phases of Art Taught 


SOUTH AMERICAN WINTER CRUISE 
ADVANCED STUDENTS. 


sarasota, FLORIDA 


FOR 








COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PatntinG, Interior Dac- 
oration, Dezsicn, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp Commercia, Art, Pus. Scoot Art. Lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. « 


Harotp L. Butter. "ean Syracuse, N. Y. 





Six week session for general art 
students and teachers opens 
June 24. Fine Art, Industrial 
Art, Teaching Principles and 
Technics, Marionettes, Land- 
scape, Painting Courses also 
offered for full credit at 
Saugatuck, Michigan, School of 


Courses ssuatuck, Michis 


ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
Michigan Ave. at Adams, Chicago, Illinois. 


ERIC PAPE CLASSES 


Drawing, Painting, Composition, 
Life, Portrait, Still Life 
SUMMER SESSION 


AT NEWPORT, R. 1. 
Address Secretary, Studio 1020, The Chelsea, 
222 West 23rd Street, New York City 


Summer 


ART 


Dept. AA., 










Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Four-year Courses in the 
Fine and Applied Arts 


Illustrated Catalog A on Request 











Oakland Annual 


“Challenging the world as to the location 
of the future art center,” the Oakland Art 
Gallery’s 1935 annual is termed by H. L. 
Dungan, art critic of the Oakland Tribune, 
“the best it has ever given.” The 195 paint- 
ings and sculptures in the exhibition reveal 
that the “generation that is coming on is get- 
ting a livelier and more interesting view-point 
in art. Its approach is fresher; it is developing 
a distinctive art . which lies between the 
radical and conservative, a type that has broken 
from the old lines. It is modern, but not 
wild.” 

The much-discussed American scene cham- 
pioned by the Middle West has its echoes in 
the Oakland show, current through April 10. 
“We follow along,” Dungan writes, “with our 
dingy views of poor architecture and the seamy 
side of life.’ Two abstractions found their 
way into the exhibition, the residue being ex- 
tremely conservative works. 

Mr. Dungan considers William Ritchel’s and 
Armin Hansen’s marines “the two outstanding 
and most impressive works in the Oakland ex- 
hibition.” Maurice Logan presents “Reflec- 
tions” in his “best oil manner.” Seldon Con- 
nor Gile’s “Hilarita Ranch” is a “delightful 
study in reds.” 





Union Takes Up Sculpture 


The Artists’ Union, New York, has just or- 
ganized a special Sculptors Section, under the 
premise that “the economic crisis has practi- 
caliy eliminated private patronage and that the 
Government must assume its full responsibility 
for the productive employment of all sculp- 
tors.” 

A plan of projects and a federal art bill 
are now being formulated for presentation to 
municipal and federal authorities. The Artists’ 
Union’s newly adopted wage scale is: $2 per 
hour; a 30-hour maximum week; a 12-hour 
minimum week on projects. 





League Department 
[Continued from page 31] 


termined by blending some of the color with Zinc 
White, or with another color, to determine the 
cleanliness of the sample in comparison with a 
standard. It is obvious that the cleaner the tint 
the more attractive it will be in actual practice. 
The reduced color of various pigments is im- 
portant in making blends with other pigments, 
to determine whether the casts which show up 
in this way will conflict with the casts of other 
colors. This is the reason for the so-called mud- 
dying influence when two colors which should 
yield a third brilliant color are blended. For 
example, a red with a very considerable yellow 
undertone will yield muddy purples when mixed 
with a blue of good brilliance, ete. 

6.—Drying—tThe influence of a pigment upon 
the oil in which it is ground is very noticeable 
in the drying of the material. In this way, the 
large majority of colors will dry at different rates 
of speed. Certain of them dry very rapidly, while 
others will take several weeks to become firm to 
the touch. Should a number of colors under 
test dry at a uniform rate of speed, it would 
indicate the possible presence of driers, or some 
other material, in the oil color to make this 
factor uniform. 

7.—Permanency—Permanency is not solely a 
function of the pigment portion of an oil color, 
but is a function of the paint which is used. 
In other words, the oil portion is just as much 
a factor in permanency as is the pigment. Per- 
manency cannot be considered solely from the 
viewpoint of resistance to change under the in- 
fluence of light, but must also include such things 
as cracking, chalking, crazing, blistering, peeling, 
and a number of other types of failure. Con- 
sequently, irrespective of the pigments which are 
used, it is always well to expose the palette to 
the sunlight for a period of several months. This 
should be done under glass to prevent the attack 
of the elements. A portion of each color should 
be covered so that the changes can be seen 
readily. Colors which fail for any particular rea- 
son should be replaced with others which may 
possibly give better results. Should it be de- 
sirable to go further with such a scheme, vari- 
ous blends of each of the colors with the re- 
mainder, and with white, can also be made. It 
is felt that much interesting information can be 
gleaned in this way without any particular amount 
of work on the part of the artist. 








| Stimulating classes in the fime and 














MOORE 
INSTITUTE OF 
ART, SCIENCE 
& INDUSTRY 


90th Year 


Distinguished Faculty, Practical Courses 


in all branches of Fine and Applied Art 
Accredited Teacher Training Course 
Bachelor of Fine Arts Degree 
European and other Prize Fellowships 


Residence Houses for out-of-town 
students 


Broad & Master Sts. Philadelphia 


TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION 
1680 Broadway (near 52d St.) New York 
Internationally Celebrated Graduates 
Intensive Six Weeks’ Summer Course 
All phases of Fashion Illustration and 
Design. Other classes in Interior 
Decoration, Stage and Textile Design, 
Draping and Construction. School in- 
corporated under Regents. Teachers’ 
Alertness Credits, B of E., given. Send 
for Circular D, or Phone COl. 5-2077. 


INVESTIGATE BEFORE REGISTERING ELSEWHERE 


California School of Arts and Crafts 


28th Summer Session 
June 24-Aug. 3, 1935 






























applied arts and crafts for stu- 
dents seeking new ideas and view- 
points. Beautiful campus; delight- 
ful climate; distinguished faculty. 
Write F. H. Meyer, Director, 
for Summer Catalog “D” 


Oakland California 


YLAND 
NSTITUTE 


I 1825 - BALTIMORE - 1935 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 














WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
SCHOOL 
24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 
Three-year courses in Design, Drawing and 
Painting. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. 
Pottery. Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 
Catalogue sent on request. 
H. STUART MICHIE, Principal 


SCHOOL OF THE BOSTON 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


DRAWING — PAINTING 
SCULPTURE — METALWORK 
APPLIED DESIGN 
Staff: A. Ilacovleff, Director of Drawing ¢ 
Painting; F. Allen, Sculpture; W. Huchthausen, 
Design; Sharrock, Jewelry & Metalwork. 
235 Fenway, Boston, Massachusetts 


INTERNATIONAL 
SCHOOL OF ART 


Elma Pratt, Director 127 East 55, N. Y. C. 
Courses in Wood-Blocking and Design, 
» Glass Painting, Stage-craft, Modeling. 
HUNGARY - POLAND - CZECHO- 
SLOVAKIA - AUSTRIA - ROUMANIA 

Famous artists; vivid peasant districts. 62 days for $625. 
SS. Eurepa from N. Y. June 30, SS. Bremen from Bremen Aug. 23 














Corcoran School of Art 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Tuition Free—Annual Emtrance Fee 
$26.00—Day and Evening Classes in 
Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Composi- 
tion. For information and Prospectus, 
address 


MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary 
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BOOTHBAY STUDIOS: 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR, COAST of MAINE 
ARTHUR L. GUPTILL 
Rendering in Pencil & Pen & Ink 
HELEN E. CLEAVES, Teacher Training 


RUTH ERIKSSON ALLEN 
Pottery & Modeling 


WILLIAM L. LONGYEAR 
Industrial & Advertising Design 


MARGARET STONE, Teacher Training 
ELAINE HALPIN, Pottery 


- FRANK L. ALLEN 
Painting, Oil & Water Color 


JULY 8 TO AUGUST 16 
FOR CATALOG DESCRIBING 
FACULTY @ COURSES ® CREDITS 


Address FRANK L. ALLEN, Director 
27 Fairmount St., Brookline, Mass. 





















GUY WIGGINS 


ART COLONY 
LYME, CONN. 


Opening: June Ist 
Classes: In all mediums, Landscape, 
Figure, Portrait . . . . 8th Season. 


Write for Booklet 
REVISED RATES 











L’ECOLE 
ALL METAL 
EASEL 


DRAWING BOARD 
MODELING STAND 
Bicieesd for 
ART SCHOOLS 


L'Ecole Art Company 
Dept. A., 1775 Broadway, 
New York City 











‘Papers for ‘Printing 
Etchings, Wood-cuts, Lithographs 
Soft Japanese and European 
Hand, Mould and Machine Made 
A large variety of Sur- 
faces and Textures. Prices 
and Samples on request. 


Carried im stock by 


JAPAN PAPER COMPANY 
109 East 31st Street = New York City 








TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 


[Cut makers to Tue Art Dicsst] 
Specialists in 
FINE HALF TONES 


for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 


229 8S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N. J. 
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U. S. Projects 


[Continued from page 7] 

that the inhabitants, including the artists, were 
so imbued with the glory of Florence, that 
they would do nothing which did not enhance 
that glory. Without being sentimental, the 
Section of Painting and Sculpture hopes that 
in employing the vital talents of this country, 
faith in the country and a renewed sense of its 
glorious possibilities will be awakened both 
in the artists and in their audiences, and that 
through this the Section will do its full share 
in the development of the art and spiritual 
life of the United States of America.” 


News of the local projects follows: 

Theodore Sizer, one of the most valuable 
regional chairmen under the former P. W. A. P.. 
is the chairmen of a committee which has initi- 
ated an invited competition limited to artists of 
Connecticut to execute a mural for the post 
office at Bridgeport. Assisting him are Charles 
Wellington Walker and Wayland Wells Williams. 
The sum of $2,120 has been allocated and the 
competion closes April 1. 

Adele Brandeis is the chairman of a committee 
which will select an artist to paint a mural 
for the Marine Hospital at Louisville, Ky. This 
competition, which is open as distinguished from 
the invited competition for the Bridgeport mural. 
closes April 15. The treasury has allocated 
$1,925. 

An open regional competition is being held 
to decide the artists who will decorate the Merced 
Post Office in California. Walter H. Heil, di- 
rector of the DeYoung Memorial Museum in San 
Francisco, is the committee chairman. assisted by 
David C. Allison, Charles Stafford Duncan, Dr. 
Grace McCann Morley of the San Francisco Mu- 
seum of Art, and Harold Mack. Competition 
closes April 30. Allocation, $1,450. 

William M. Milliken, director of the Cleveland 
Museum, is chairman of a committee which has 
opened a state-wide competition to decide upon 
a painter to decorate the post office at Ravenna, 
Ohio, to which $778 has been alloted. Also on 
the committee are: Mrs. V. S. Stevens, secretary 
of the Akron Art Institute: Henry Hunt Clark, 
director of the Cleveland School of Art; and 
William J. Eastman. Competition closes April 3. 

Mr. Milliken has selected a different commit- 
tee to work with him in selecting the artist to 
decorate the Springfield Post Office—namely W. 
K. Shilling, architect of the post office; Chester 
Nicodemus, dean of the Columbus Art School; and 
Siegfried R. Weng, director of the Dayton Art 
Institute. Competition closes April 15. Alloca- 
tion. $960. 

The competition for the Wichita, Kansas, Post 
Office murals, of which C. A. Seward is chair- 
man, was announced in the last issue of The Art 
Digest. It closes May 1. 

Artists of Ohio are invited to enter a com- 
petition to select an artist to paint a mural for 
the Barnesville Post Office, to which $1,296 has 
been allocated. Mr. Milliken, committee chair- 
man, has picked as his assistants Henry Hunt 
Clark, Mrs. Malcolm L. McBride, Louis Rorimer 
and Henry G. Keller. For his committee to act 
upon the competition for a $3400 mural. to be 
placed in the Cleveland Post Office. Mr. Milliken 
has selected Henry Hunt Clark, F. R. Walker, 
William J. Eastman and Mrs. B. P. Bole. Com- 
petition ends May 1. 

Walter H. Siple, director of the Cincinnati 
Art Museum, has initiated a competition for the 
Portsmouth (Ohio) Post Office. His fellow com- 
mitteemen are Edward J. Shulte, Prof. Harold 
S. Nash and Mary P. Thayer. Cost, $4,158. 
Competition closes May 15. 

The Lynn (Mass.) Post Office mural competi- 
tion, which closes April 15, is under the direc- 
tion of Charles R. Greco of the State Art Com- 
mission, as chairman, and Edward H. Hoyt and 
H. Dudley Murphy. This project, for which $3,712 
has been allocated, is limited to Massachusetts 
artists. 

The Freehold, N. J., Post Office mural paint- 
ing competition, for which $882 has been alloted, 
will be under the chairmanship of Peter Teigen 
of the Department of Art and Archaeology, Prince- 
ton University. His committee will consist of C. 
Rufus Morey, Princeton University: Arthur Pope. 
Harvard University; and W. S. Holmes of Free- 
hold. Competitive designs must be submitted to 
Mr. Teigen by May 10. True fresco is eminently 
desirable for the mural, although not mandatory. 
Any artist resident of, or attached to, the region 
may enter the competition. 





Women’s Department 
[Continued from page 30] 
Artists Professional League voted to participate 
in National Art Week in November, 1935, and 
to ask the co-operation again of those groups 


Ruth Halverson, in presenting the painting to 
the group, voiced appreciation, later expressed 
by a rising vote, to Mrs. Marsh for her tireless 
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efforts in behalf of art. She stated that last 
summer when she was visiting art centers of 
the East she was impressed by the marked re- 
turn to the classical in art—‘an effort to get 
at the truth of matters’. Mr. F. Ballard Wil- 
liams’ painting awarded Oregon was called ‘an 
example’.” 

“A committee was appointed to decide on 
the appropriate place to hang the painting: 
Mrs. Marsh, chairman; Errol W. Proctor, Mrs. 
Aimée Gorham, Miss Halverson, Adrien Voisin 








and Herman J. Blaesing.” 
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AMERICAN DRESS DESIGN 


After many years of striving, the supremacy 
of our own dress design in America has been 
finally established. It was hard to prove to 
the women that fashions produced here are 
not only equal but superior to those created 
in Paris. It has now come to the point that 
Paris designs are admired, talked about and 
viewed with interest, but not bought. 

The more conservative styies produced here 
are the types chosen for sports, town clothes, 
club women’s gowns, dinner and ball dresses. 
A certain smart style, not too extreme, is what 
the American club woman demands, and shops 
all over the country are playing up to her 
needs. After all, the club woman is a purely 
American type. 

Perhaps the depression has had something 
to do with it, for American designed clothes 
are less than half the price of Paris clothes, 
and this is too much to pay just for the sake 
of the magical French label for an article that 
is not as becoming. 

The styles produced by Schiaparelli, Alix, 
Vionnet, Lanvin and others are perhaps still 
preferred by actresses and a certain type of 
society woman, but they have to be practically 
remade before conservative America finds them 
suitable. 

After all, why shouldn’t America take the 
lead? It is only a question of standing back 
of hundreds of clever native designers. Cos- 
tume design foolishly has been rather looked 
down upon by the artists of today. 

They have forgotten that among many 
others, Holbein and Diirer made drawings for 
clothes and that the costume of the Swiss 
Guards of the Pope, which is still admired by 
tourists, was designed by Michelangelo. For 
centuries Italy was the fashion centre. It was 
not until the reign of Louis XIV that Paris 
proclaimed the leadership she now seeks ten- 
aciously but vainly to keep. 

We can learn just as much about the art 
of the past as the French. There are many 
sources of inspiration open to us. The libraries 
and museums are full of them. It is desirable 
to study the costumes of the Egyptians, Assyri- 
ans, Greeks, Romans and Byzantines for in- 
spiration. Valuable ideas can be gathered from 
the old masters. Hans Memling shows the 
fabrics woven in the 15th century. Rembrandt’s 
paintings have fine suggestions in design and 
color, his textures are beautiful and the cos- 
tumes of the period are useful. Fragonard, 
Watteau, Romney and others should be studied 
for period design, also Whistler and Sargent. 

* * * 


PARIS NOW COPIES US 


In a recent interview, Mrs. Ethel Traphagen 
pointed out the fact that Paris has for several 
years copied our designs instead of vice versa. 
Several years ago America was showing African 
colors and designs, accounts were printed in 
various newspapers on Jan. 30, 1930, concern- 
ing a revue where the designs for silks and 
costumes displayed were inspired by motifs 
from ceremonial ornaments, jewelry, war 
weapons, Arabian costumes, fishing implements, 
camel’s bells, rare silver and other objects 
which had been the possessions of savage rulers 


and prophets. The collection had been made 
by Ethel Traphagen on a trip to Africa in 
1928, principally in Nairobi and Zanzibar, and 
on her return it was used as the basis of 
silk and dress designs made by herself and 
her pupils. She wanted to prove that in cre- 
ating African silk motifs America could get 
away from the domination of Paris. 

More than a hundred African designs re- 
sulted. The popular Zanbaraza prints con- 
sisted of 24 silk designs made in the Trap- 
hagen School. They were exhibited, com- 
mented on widely and sold. 

It was not until June, 1931, that Paris 
launched her African colors and designs. Paris 
followed America’s lead. 

Let the women of America ask for designs 
made in America. We look forward to the 
day when American fashions will take first 
place in the world of design for women’s wear. 

* * 

“The Spectator,” a magazine published in 
Portland, Ore., said in its March 9 issue: 
“At the dinner sponsored by the Portland and 
Oregon chapters of the American Artists Pro- 
fessional League last Saturday night, formal 
presentation was made of the painting by F. 
Ballard Williams, member of the National 
Academy, awarded to Portland, Ore., for its 
achievements in the National Art Week last 
fall. Mrs. Aimée Gorham was in charge of 
arrangements for the dinner and welcomed the 
group before introducing Colonel Quincy Scott, 
who acted as toast master. He paid high 
tribute to Mrs. Harold Dixon Marsh and 
others who worked with her for the success 
of National Art Week, which brought fame to 
Oregon as an art center. 

“Mrs. Marsh, who originated the art week 
plan in Oregon and is responsible for its adop- 
tion nationally, gave a brief resume of the 
plan and mentioned that Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt gave it her endorsement when she 
was in Portland iast summer. Also Dudley 
Crafts Watson is giving it his support. The 
Portland and Oregon Chapters of the American 

[Continued back on page 29] 
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EVALUATING ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS 
The Manufacturer's Point of View 
Stated by 


MR. HAROLD PARKE, 
Industrial Chemist. 
















We give a digest of the remarks of Mr. 
Parke at the demonstration-lecture given un- 
der the auspices of the League’s National Com- 
mittee on Technic in Carnegie Hall, New York, 
on the evening of March 20. 

Mr. Parke prefaced his talk by mention of 
his past work under Dr. Henry A. Gardner, 
president and director of the Norris B. Gregg 
Memorial Laboratory of the Institute of Paint 
and Varnish Research, Washington, D. C., and 
a member of the League’s National Committee 
on Technic. Approval was also expressed of 
Dr. Martin Fischer’s limited choice of pigments 
suitable for artists’ use, now widely known to 
the artists of America through the Technical 
Booklets issued by the League. Mr. Parke’s 
statements adhered strictly to the League’s pol 
icy to keep to impersonal facts that can be 
demonstrated. No mention was made of any 
particular manufacturer. of artists’ colors. 

In Mr. Parke’s opinion, the outstanding 
weakness of the modern artist-painter, as 
compared with the old masters, is his lack 
of thorough training in the fundamental tech- 
nology of the materials he uses. The value of 
art is great enough to merit the endowment of 
a special laboratory to check all materials sold 
to artists, and to make known, impersonally 
and frankly, the facts as to quality, strength, 
the presence of reduction, if any, and so forth, 
so that artists may buy with full knowledge. 


In a table, Mr. Parke visualized the above as 
follows: 
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1—Crude 1—Modern 
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76 in the paint field 
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1—Thorough technical 2—No technical train- 
training ing 


RECOMMENDATION 


Courses in Fundamental Technology. 


In considering the problem which confrunts 
the modern painter who is endeavoring to pro- 
duce lasting works of art, a set procedure for 
the evaluation of oil colors should be adopted. 
Such a method will insure the use of only those 
materials which are of the highest quality ob- 
tainable. A proposed system for evaluating 


artists’ oil colors follows: 

1.—Consistency—The ideal oil color should be 
a short, firm, buttery paste. It should not have 
any excessive oil, nor should it be too thin. 
Tubes of oil color falling in this category are 
messy to handle, and the use of too great a 
quantity of oil will probably lead to difficulties 
as the painting ages. If the oil color is too 
heavy, it is difficult to remove from the tube, 
and cannot be handled readily. 

2.—Mass Color—This is the term for the 
color as we see it. Comparisons of two oil col- 
ors for mass color should be made with the 
samples abutting when smeared on glass, or some 
other type of plate. The eye cannot judge fine 
differences in color whenever there is an inter- 
vening color between the two samples, nor can 
it compare accurately a color with the recollec- 
tion of another color. Obviously, the most bril- 
liant and clearest in tone should be selected. 

3.—Transparency—Films of nearly equal 
thickness should be applied to a bit of glass, and 
examined against the light for transparency. 
Generally speaking, the more transparent the film 
the more attractive the color, and the more easily 
adaptable to all types of work. In considering 
transparency, the next sub-division, ‘‘Strength,”’ 
also should be considered, as very often manu- 
facturers will add transparent white extender pig- 
ments to colors for the purpose of cheapening 
them. 

4.—Strength—Compare the strengths of two 
samples of oil color of different makes by blend- 
ing them with Zinc White. A conscientious ef- 
fort should be made to use identical quantities 
of color, and also identical quantities of Zine 
White, making the two reductions of the 
standard and sample as nearly alike as possible. 
One will probably appear to the eye to be stronger 
than the other, and, if the procedure is carefully 
followed, will indicate the relative strengths of 
the two colors. This is a very important con- 
sideration, as the colored pigments are, generally 
speaking, much more expensive than white trans- 
parent extender pigments, and it is of consider- 
able advantage from a money standpoint to the 
manufacturer to add quantities of these extend- 
ers. They simply pad out the color, making it 
appear to be a very satisfactory material, but 
actually its value is much less than that of the 
full strength material, One tube of a strong oil 
color could readily accomplish the same results as 
four tubes of equal size of a weak color. To 
buy the strong color is simply a question of 
obtaining value received, and has little to do with 
the permanence, except in cases of organic pig- 
ments. In this latter instance, the weaker ma- 
terial is quite apt to be less permanent. 

5.—Reduced Color—The reduced color is de- 


[Continued on page 28] 
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Whitney Museum Shows American Genre Covering Two Centuries 


“The Old Kentucky Home—Life in the South,” by Eastman Johnson. 


Emphasizing the “story-telling” element in 
American art, the Whitney Museum of Amer- 
ican Art, New York, has arranged an exhibition 
of unusual content called “American Genre: 
The Social Scene in Paintings and Prints.” 
Continuing through April, it is in direct con- 
trast with the recent Exhibition of Abstract 
Painting which attracted great crowds to the 
Whitney Museum. About 110 oils and a large 
number of prints by 19th and 20th century 
artists will present an historic panorama of 
American life in-its various aspects. 

The 62 paintings by 19th century artists 
outnumber the 45 by contemporary painters. 
It is hoped, however, by the Whitney Mu- 
seum that the inclusion of the older men will 
not be construed as another “Americana re- 
suscitation.” Rather the Museum desires to 
present a survey which will reveal not alone 
how differently contemporary artists paint the 
same subjects but also how differently the 
subjects are conceived and what subjects are 
within the bounds of a continuous tradition. 

As loans from American museums, the col- 
lection contains examples of the old painters, 
William S. Mount (1807-1868). Thomas W. 
Wood (1823-1903), Eastman Johnson (1824- 
1906), Winslow Homer (1836-1919) and 
Thomas Eakins (1844-1916). Of these men 


Washington Independent Show 


Artists who are living in Greater Washington, 
or who have lived there for one year, may 
participate in the first Annual Independent 
Art Exhibition -being sponsored by the Wash- 
ington Post and the Arts Division of the 
District of Columbia Federation of Women’s 
Clubs under the chairmanship of Mrs. Eugene 
Mayer, during the month following April 22. 
Oils, water colors, drawings and sculpture are 
to be delivered to the Auditorium of the Wash- 
ington Post Building between April 1 and 6. 
Works will be rejected only if the jury votes 
unanimously against them. 

The exhibition is an extension of a plan 
inaugurated by Mrs. Samuel A. Swiggett a 
year ago. This year, nine department stores 
will display the entries, each offering a $100 
purchase prize. Mr. Frank R. Jelleff is chair- 


Homer and Eakins were perhaps the strong- 
est factors in developing the American scene. 
In depicting the actual with an iron sense of 
fact, these two artists have made vital and 
powerful contributions to the American real- 
istic tradition. With his rugged honesty Homer 
knew how to suggest mass and color with the 
utmost economy of means. He was a force- 
ful draughtsman and the dramatic intensity 
of his presentation gives his work a special 
quality. Eakins may be rightfully called the 
“father of American genre painting.” With 
a keen insight into the personality of his sub- 
jects, Eakins found his enjoyment in the pic- 
turesqueness of their attitudes and apparel. 
Sacrificing fine paint quality and visionary con- 
tent, he seemed more content to produce a 
frank representational work of art, as Ameri- 
can as Currier & Ives. 

Two typical 19th century paintings are here- 
with reproduced. Thomas W. Wood’s “The 
Drunkard’s Wife” might have served to illus- 
trate a temperance tract in the year 1887, 
when it was painted. The wife points to her 
spouse in the gutter, while the saloon keeper, 
of German crigin, expostulates that he can’t 
help it. Wood. was a pupil of Chester Hard- 
ing (1792-1866), self-taught American, and he 
never studied abroad. He established the 


man of the merchant’s organization. The 
Washington Post is among the donors of prizes. 
Additional awards are being enlisted. by a 
patrons committee of which Miss Mabel Board- 
man is chairman. Duncan Phillips is in charge 
of the assembling and installation. Ernest 
Lawson will award the prizes. Further in- 
formation may be obtained from The Greater 
Washington Annual Independent Art Exhibi- 
tion, 1339 E. St.. N..W., Washington, D. C. 


Levinson Shows Summer Subjects 
A. F. Levinson is exhibiting a group of 
gouaches at the Eighth Street Gallery, New 
York, until April 17, consisting mostly of 
scenes of Gloucester and Rockport, where Lev- 
inson spends the summer. Also included are 
still life and figure subjects. 


“The Drunkard’s Wife,” by Thomas W. Wood. 


Thomas Waterman Wood Gallery in Mont- 
pelier, Vt.. in 1895, and filled it with works 
by himself and his contemporaries. “The 
Drunkard’s Wife” is loaned by this gallery. 

“The Old Kentucky Home—Life in the, 
South,” also reproduced, a famous work by 
Eastman Johnson, is loaned from the Stuart 
Collection of the New York Public Library. 
It depicts the dilapidation following the- Civil 
War, and also the joy that survived. 

Included also in the older group are George 
Caleb Bingham, David G. Blythe, Seth East- 
man (1808-1875), Thomas Hovenden (1840- 
1882), John Lewis Krimmel (1789-1821), and 
William M. Hunt (1824-1879). The con- 
temporary. painters include, among others,” 
Glackens, Sloan, DuBois, Myers, Miller, Hop- 
per, Higgins, Marsh, Curry, Laning, Cadmus, 
Cikovsky, Burlin, Chapin, Kantor and Biddle. 
The large group of prints on the third floor 
consists of colored lithographs and prints in 
all media, arranged in chronological order from = 
1830 to today. They include wood-cuts from” 
old copies of Harper's Weekly, reproductions ~ 
of drawings by Nast, illustrations by Denys | 
Wortman and items by Peggy Bacon. Isabel 
Bishop, Glenn O. Coleman, Don Freeman, 
“Pop” Hart, Charles Locke, John Sloan and 
other artists of the 20th century. 


Students Learn by Buying ~ 
The Abraham Lincoln High School in Broglie, 
lyn is discontinuing its practice of buyirig re- ~ 
productions of paintings in favor of establishing ~ 
a collection of contemporary originals. *°This 
year New York artists were invited to exhibit 
canvases, the 780 students voting their pref- 
erences. From the ten most popular a jury 
selected a painting for the permament col- 
lection. “Four Boats” by Paul Cadmus re- 
ceived the unanimous vote of the jury and was 

second highest in student votes. 

Under this plan, Leon Friend, chairman of 
the art department, writes: “The students are 
getting an opportunity to exercise judgment 
on art work that has not already been pre-— 
judged by the ages.” The popular choice was 
“Co’tin’,” by Harry Roseland, which depicted ; 
an aged negro couple. 
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